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THE CROWN HONOURS ORGANIZED SOCIAL WORK. 


On New Year's Day, after a lapse of fifteen years, the names of 
Canadians appeared in His Majesty's New Year's Honour Lists. 


The List was noteworthy in several respects, in the revival of honours 
and awards by the Crown to Canadians, in the inclusion of women in 
their own right (no less than thirty-three women being included in a 
list of thirty-nine), and in the recognition given to the so-called “salaried 
worker,’ both in public health and social welfare, as well as to outstand- 
ingly devoted volunteers. 


All honours bestowed upon women were conferred in the Order of 


the British Empire. Seven were admitted, directly, as Commanders 
of the Order (C.B.E.) 


These included, from social work :— 


Miss Laura Holland, A.R.R.C., R.N., C.B.E., Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children 
for British Columbia, and at the time of her appointment, president of the Canadian Conference 
on Social Work. 

Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., C.B.E., executive Director of the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. 


From the allied services of public health :— 


Dr. Helen MacMurchy, C.B.E., upon retirement, as Chief of the Child Welfare Division, Dominion 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 

ee Smeliie, R.R.C., R.N., C.B.E., Chief Superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses 
or Canada. 

Miss Edith Rayside, R.R.C., R.N., C.B.E., formerly Matron-in-Chief of the Canadian Military 
Nursing Services, and upon retirement as Superintendent of the Hamilton General Hospital. 


From the ranks of able and unselfish leaders in honourary service :— 


Mrs. Agnes Dennis, M.A., C.B.E. (Halifax), N.S., for a life time of outstanding community service. 
Mrs. Laura Wood, C.B.E., Sackville, N.B., for outstanding contribution to the educational and cul- 
tural life of her province. 


Another group of eleven women were appointed officers of the Order 
in the Civil Division (O.B.E.). From organized social work, these 
included three :— 


Miss Gertrude Childs, O.B.E., Supervisor of Mothers’ Allowances, Province of Manitoba. 
Miss M. D. Fowler, O.B.E., head of St. Faith’s House, Swan River, Man. 
Miss Josephine Stothard, M.A., O.B.E., Superintendent, Maritime Home for Girls, Truro, N.S. 


From the public health field, these included :— 


Miss Ruby Simpson, R.N., O.B.E., Supervisor of Public Health Nursing, Province of Saskatchewan. 


Distinguished honourary workers in various fields included :— 


Mde. L. de G. Beaubien, O.B.E., founder of St. Justine’s Hospital, Montreal. ; s 

Mrs. S E. (W. R.) Campbell, O.B.E., Windsor, Ont., for distinguished leadership in community 
welfare. 

Miss J. M. Colby, O.B.E., Stanstead, Que., for upholding ‘‘the finest traditions of community service 
and citizenship.” i 7 

Mrs. Witte, Freiman, O.B.E., Ottawa, for outstanding philanthropie work and leadership in Jewish 

elfare. 

Mme. Caroline Hamilton, O.B.E., Montreal, the veteran president-founder of L’Assistance Maternelle. 

Mrs. — (Violet) McNaughton, O.B.E., Saskatoon, for outstanding leadership in organization among 
rural women. 

Mme. Jules Tessier, O.B.E., Quebec, for a lifetime of work in her native city (Mme. Tessier is the 
well-loved treasurer of this Council). 
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Fifteen women are made members of the Order, and again organized 
social work is well represented :— 


Miss Amy Earl, M.B.E., Charlottetown, executive official of the Free Dispensary. 

Miss R. M. Davies, M.B.E., director of the Bishop Ridley Homes, Prince Rupert, B.C. 

Miss Hannah Estabrooks, R.N., M.B.E., home supervisor for the Maritime Provinces of the Land 
Settlement Board. 

Miss Mary Lawson, M.B.E., Victoria, B.C., for nearly forty years, head of the Friendly Help 
Association. 

Mrs. Graham Watt Coghlin, M.B.E., Montreal, executive secretary of the Catholic Welfare Bureau. 

Again, in this group too, public health is well recognized :— 


Miss Nancy Dunn, R.N., M.B.E., British Columbia, outpost nurse, Grand Haven, B.C. 
Miss Elizabeth Pearson, R.N., M.B.E., the Municipal Hospital, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
Mrs. Edna Gaunce, Ross R.N., M.B.E., outpost nurse at Riley Brook, N.B. 

Miss Bertha Smith, R.N., M.B.E., the Child Welfare Association, London, Ont. 

Miss Annie Tilley, R.N., M.B.E., the Nursing Mission, Lethbridge, Alta. 


And several well known honourary workers conclude a remarkably 
diversified list : 
Mrs. W. P. Craven, M.B.E., New Liskeard, Ont., a leader in rural welfare. 


Mrs. J. R. Darragh, R.N., M.B.E., head of the Citizens’ Welfare League, Brandon, Man. q 


Mrs. Emily D. Hedley, M.B.E., the Relief and Welfare Committee, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Mrs. Kathleen Pocock Parsons, M.B.E., Port Credit, Ont., provincial convener, Health and Child 


Welfare, the Ontario Womens’ Institutes. « 
Mrs. L. Phillips, M.B.E., Prince Albert, Sask., for leadership in welfare and child protection services. 


FIRST MEETING OF COUNCIL BOARD, 1933. 


The Board of Governors of the Canadian Council on Child and 

Family Welfare met at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on January 19th. 
The President, Mr. J. Fred Davey, was in the chair, and there were 
present in addition—Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, Mr. A. Chevalier, 
Montreal; Mr. A. J. Freiman, Mr. W. L. Scott, Mr. Tom Moore, C. A. 
Seguin, K.C.; Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Miss Dorothy King, repre- 

senting Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid of Montreal, and Captain William Bowie 
of Montreal. 

Congratulations were extended to the executive director and other 
members of the Council upon inclusion in His Majesty's New Year's 
Honour list. 

Good wishes were extended to another member of the Board, Mrs. 

H. J. Cody of Toronto, upon her marriage. Mrs. Thorburn was con- 
gratulated upon her appointment as one of the first women members 
of a Collegiate Board in Canada, and Mr. John B. Laidlaw of the Board 
upon election to the Toronto City Council. es 

A special message of condolence was sent to Madame Tessier upon 
the death on January the sixth of her husband, Senator Jules Tessier. 

A very heavy docket of business was dealt with, a large proportion 
dealing with the finances of the Council, and plans for its work in the 4 
next three months. Details of the transfer to the Council of the work 
of the Child Welfare Division of the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health were reviewed and approved. 

Mr. G. B. Clarke reported on the work of the Division of Family 
Welfare and plans for the appointment of a full-time secretary for the 
Division. The finances of this Division have been assured for the first 
year of full-time operation. 

Captain Bowie of Montreal reported on the extensive development 
in the last two months of the Council's work in the field of Leisure Time 
Activities, in which the National Council of Education is co-operating. 

(Continued on page 36). 
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DR. HELEN MacMURCHY. 


At the turn of the year, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of the Child 
Welfare Division of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health since its inception, retired from the formal public service of 
the state. All those who know “Dr. Helen” realize, however, that 
beyond official severance of her duties in the Department at Ottawa, 
her withdrawal into private life will mean not less, but if anything, 
more active participation in all Canadian effort towards social better- 
ment. It is not of the nature or character of the woman, whose name 
for so long has been inextricably associated with so much child welfare 
effort in Canada, that she should now “‘pause” or “seek to make an end 
of’ work. She will still “shine in use’ for though three score and ten 
years lie behind her, few Canadians could believe the official record— 


.so lightly rest the years upon her. Little seems to have gone from the 


springiness of step, and lively play of mind, that Dr. Helen has brought 
to her work through all the years of service that stretch back into the 
last century. 

Born in a fine tradition, Dr. MacMurchy shares with others of her 
family, a long record of public life. Her father, Dr. Archibald MacMurchy, 
was an outstanding educationist of Upper Canada; her brother, the late 
Angus MacMurchy, was a distinguished solicitor and an historical student 
of note. Both as Marjory MacMurchy, and as Lady Willison, her 
sister is a widely known journalist, while Miss Bessie MacMurchy is an 
outstanding executive in the women’s work of the Presbyterian church. 

Dr. MacMurchy’s first interests were educational, as a teacher in 
the Jarvis Collegiate Institute, Toronto. Entering the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of the University of Toronto, Dr. MacMurchy was graduated M.B., 
in 1900, with first class honours in both surgery and medicine. The 
publication of her degree thesis in “The Lancet’’ (London), brought her 
her M.D. in 1901, which was followed by a year’s post graduate work 
under the famous Osler at the Johns Hopkins, and at the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1908. 

Dr. MacMurchy’s first professional work was as “house man” at 
the Toronto General Hospital, from which she entered private practice 
specializing in child care, obstetrics and gynaecology. During these 
years, Dr. MacMurchy edited “The Canadian Nurse,” and travelled and 
studied widely in the field of public health. 

In 1910, with appointment as Medical Inspector to the Board of 
Education of Toronto, Dr. MacMurchy began that record of public 
service that was to extend, practically unbroken for nearly a quarter 
century. During the next three years, she was assistant demonstrator 
also, in obstetrics and gynaecology in the Faculty of Medicine, University 
of Toronto, and at the Toronto General Hospital. In 1913, she was ap- 
pointed assistant inspector of hospitals, prisons, and public charities, for 
Ontario, succeeding to the inspectorate, seven years later. In 1913, her 
duties were extended to include the inspection of the feebleminded, and 
in 1915, the inspection of auxiliary classes within the Province. It was 
from these combined Ontario responsibilities that Dr. MacMurchy came 
to Ottawa as first Chief of the Child Welfare Division, of the newly 
created Dominion Department of Health in 1920. 


In 1923, she was laureated honoris causa, by her Alma Mater. 
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Prior to her appointment to the Dominion service, but particularly 
since that time, Dr. MacMurchy had to her credit, an impressive list 
of articles, pamphlets, and lectures on many phases of child and maternal 
welfare, and the general public health. Maternal welfare, however, has 
been her major interest and concern and her two outstanding contribu- 
tions in this field will always be associated with her name—'’ The Canadian 
Mothers’ Book"’ and the report of her Maternal Mortality inquiry 1927, 
which undoubtedly stimulated new interest and effort in this field through- 
out Canada. 

Dr. MacMurchy leaves her desk at Ottawa with the gratitude and 
good wishes of a great number of Canadians of all ranks, ages, and pro- 
fessions, and with the satisfaction of an unusually complete record of 
ideals and objectives realized within her own lifetime. That she may 
long occupy the revered chair of an elder statesman in the whole welfare 
effort is the cordial New Year Greeting of “Child and Family Welfare.” 


THE COUNCIL ENTRUSTED WITH EXTENDED 
SERVICES. 


On December 14th the following public statement was issued by 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health for Canada : 

‘In announcing the retirement, after many years of valuable service, 
of Dr. Helen MacMurchy, the Chief of the Child Welfare Division of 
the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, the Minister 
of Pensions and National Health announces also that the Department 
has made special arrangements for the continuance of the work hitherto 
done through the Division. 

Through a working agreement, the services previously carried out 
by the Child Welfare Division will be transferred to the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare, created in 1920, through the 
initiative of the Dominion Department of Health, as it then was. Since 
that time the Canadian Council's work has been expanded to bring it 
into close touch with the different phases of health and welfare work 
throughout the Country, while all the large women’s organizations in 
Canada are members of it. The Department, therefore, believes that 
arrangements now made will assure the active development of maternal 
and child health and family welfare work as between the provinces and 
the public and private services throughout Canada. 

The Executive Director of the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare is Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A. The Secretary of the 
Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene is Miss Agnes Baird, Reg. N., 
formerly teaching supervisor in Public Health nursing and obstetrics in 
the Peiping Union Medical College, China, endowed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation; while Mme. Noel Chasse, Reg. N., is in charge of the 
French speaking services. Under this new arrangement, the Council 
will also retain on its part-time staff at Ottawa, an obstetrician and a 
pediatrician, and will add an official of the Dominion Department of 
National Health to the governing committee of the Division, of which 
Dr. J. T. Phair, Director of Child Hygiene of the Ontario Department of 
Health, is chairman. 

Dr. J. J. Heagerty, D.P.H., has been named official representative 
of the Dominion Department.” 


Dr. L. P. MacHaffie, Ottawa, has been named consultant in Pediatrics, and Dr. John Puddicombe, 
consultant in Obstetrics by the Council. 
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SHALL WE HAVE CASH RELIEF? 


So widespread has the discussion of the advisability of cash relief become that the Board of Governors 
of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare has authorized the issuance of a statement on the 
subject, after reference to a special committee on which experienced officials in the field of public and private 
relief were represented. 


In May, of this year, a representative Conference, of over 200 
workers engaged in public or private welfare and relief services met 
at Ottawa. They discussed this subject thoroughly and came to the 
conclusion that “the practicability at any time of any system of cash 
relief must assume a degree of intensive investigation, case work, and 
supervision, much more extensively developed than is the case, to-day, 
in almost any Canadian community, or than is, in fact, possible in many 
of the sparsely settled portions of the country. 


The Conference further agreed that while those present were in 
favour of any system tending to preserve the initiative and self-respect 
of the recipients of relief, that, in the present emergency, distribution of 
relief by the voucher system was more effective and economical in general 
practice. 


BEST SYSTEMS FLEXIBLE. 

However, it was also felt that any system that called for relief in 
kind alone or that, on the other hand, provided only for cash relief was, 
in some degree, inadequate for the best possible service. It was pointed 
out that in Canada the old established private welfare services of good 
standard had long provided for the issuance of relief, either in cash or 
in kind, varying with the ability or otherwise of the family, to manage 
its income efficiently. It was, therefore, felt that administrative practice 
in relief in Canada could and should be developed, under statute, regula- 
tion, or agreement, to afford such flexibility as would permit of individual 
treatment of individual types of cases, where investigation and super- 
vision standards were sufficiently developed to justify such procedure. 


There seems no reason why Canada as Britain, should not ulti- 
mately develop a system, which will allow of cash relief, under adequate 
supervision, for families and persons, normally self-supporting and char- 
acterized by thrift and independence, but which system will provide, 
at the same time, for intensive supervision and relief in kind for that 
percentage of those dependent on social aid, who cannot be entrusted, 
safely, with the freedom of cash relief. 


However, to accept such principles, and to anticipate such develop- 
ments, is quite a different thing from advocacy of the immediate sub- 
stitution of cash relief for relief in kind, in the systems at present in 
force in Canada. 


DOUBTFUL ADMINISTRATIVE SAVING. 

The issuance of cash relief, it is quite true, would mean an imme- 
diate contraction in the cost of clerical staff involved in the detailed 
checking of vouchers for food, fuel, clothing and rent. This saving, 
however, would be greatly discounted by the necessarily heavier outlay 
on investigation staff, adequate in numbers and experience, who would 
be required for the thorough inquiry involved, as to the capacity of 
hundreds of families efficiently to handle the minimum cash grants 
possible under cash relief, and whose responsibility it would also be to 
supervise relief in kind for other hundreds who could not be entrusted 
with cash relief. Continuing supervision under a cash system would 
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be required in greater degree, than under a system of relief in kind, 
to check on other sources of income, earnings, etc. To-day, the mere 
presence of cash in the home on relief, indicates some supplementary 
income; under a system of cash relief, much more intensive and con- 
tinuous checking would be required. Consequently, the saving in ad- 
ministrative costs, were the social administration on an efficient basis, 
would not be a factor of great importance in the picture. 


Cash relief could not be administered simply by cheques issued 
weekly or monthly but would require continuous checking because of 
the turn-over from month to month and even week to week, involved 
in the relief loads. Last winter even, this turn-over exceeded 6% per 
month in one group of 4,000 families. 


QUESTION AS TO SAME FOOD VALUES. 


Relief in kind is administered, generally, through a bulk purchase, 
controlled voucher or contract price basis, which means that costs on 
all articles provided, are fixed at wholesale prices, or priced with but 
little spread over wholesale. This means an average per capita and 
per family cost, that, on the whole, assures greater quantity and better 
quality in most of the articles provided than would be possible on an 
individual, retail purchase basis. Consequently, savings on the relief 
in kind system, both for the individual and the community, are con- 
siderable. 

Through the application of these bulk cost factors, the average 
expenditure per family per week in the average community for minimum 
supplies, consistent with health and decency, is kept much lower than 
an equivalent scale of cash grants would appear to render possible. This 
would undoubtedly lead to concerted pressure for increased grants, 
which would seriously increase costs. 


GRANTS WOULD HAVE TO VARY. 


Comparative costs in food, fuel, rent and clothing vary greatly 
throughout Canada, as between city and city, and as between the city 
and town, or rural areas. A system of relief in kind can assure pro- 
vision of the same basic necessities to any family anywhere, and also 
allow for any commodities which the family may produce itself. A 
system of cash relief would call for a widely divergent and carefully 
calculated schedule of varying grants which would almost inevitably lead 
to an increased movement from rural to urban areas, because rental 
and other increased costs in the latter would mean apparently higher 
city grants. 


DIFFICULTY OF CONTROL. 


Relief in kind, on the whole, assures that actual relief in kind will 
be obtained. Cash relief, in the family’s hands, will inevitably be 
expended for many articles other than food, fuel, clothing and shelter, 
apparently urgently needed but which public funds do not contemplate 
providing, e.g., household utensils, replacement of worn out equipment, 
payments to save purchases made “on the installment plan,” etc. 


ONE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 


There is one unanswerable argument for cash relief, that it preserves 
the morale, independence, and self-reliance of the normally self-supporting 
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family, or individual to a greater degree than is possible at all under a 
system of relief in kind, but the relief system itself must be so organized 
that this freedom of cash relief is granted only to those, who it is 
established beyond all doubt, will work with the authorities in respon- 
sible discharge of the privilege accorded them. The British system, after 
twelve years of trial and error, now approximates such practice, but 
there are few if any communities in Canada, to-day, where the adminis- 
tration has been accorded sufficient staff and resources to enable it to 
handle cash relief, with safeguarding of the best interests of the com- 
munity and the individual. 


NECESSARY SAFEGUARDS. 


The most satisfactory administration of social aid is possible when 
the system is sufficiently flexible to allow of relief in kind or in cash, 
varying with the circumstances of the individual case. This naturally 
pre-supposes a high standard of well-organized services, which Canada 
could hardly be expected to have built up in a period of three to four 
years in which the relief outlay has jumped from a few hundred thousand 
dollars per month to over six million dollars per month. To introduce 
cash relief in such a comparatively primitive stage of relief administra- 
tion, without the most thorough preparatory overhauling of the whole 
structure and Dominion wide agreement upon some of the fundamental 
minimum standards, schedules and practices, would appear to invite 
disastrous consequences at the present time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE YOUNG—INTERNATIONAL. 


Part II. of the series of studies being published by the Save the 
Children International Union (Geneva) on the Effects of Unemployment 
on Children and Young People has just appeared. The information 
here made available on the state of affairs in Great Britain, Austria 
and Poland is, in many respects, of greater interest than that given 
in Part I., which dealt with Germany, the United States, Belgium and 
Switzerland. 


From the Save the Children Fund's Report, it appears that the 
relief measures applied to the unemployed and their families in Great 
Britain have been, in general, efficacious; in particular, it seems that 
meals served in school kitchens have counterbalanced to an appreciable 
degree the underfeeding at home. 


The other reports are less encouraging. The definite conclusion is 
expressed that, in both Austria and Poland, the general health of the 
children has grown steadily worse during the last two years. Especially 
moving are the narratives in which three young Polish out-of-works 
describe their efforts to find work and “'to live.” 
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The Province of Saskatchewan has a population of 933,000, 76% 
of which is essentially rural; 8.3% of the people is located in the 385 
villages and 68.4% in the 302 rural municipalities. 


One of the many problems to be solved in this Province has been 
that of providing hospital facilities (particularly for maternity and 
emergency cases) which would be easily available for the rural residents. 
In 1915 there were 28 hospitals in Saskatchewan, 11 of which were in 
the 7 cities. With the population spread over an area of 251,700 square 
miles, it can readily be seen that many of the settlers were very far 
distant from a hospital. This was a condition likely to continue, unless 
special efforts were made to see that small hospitals were built especially 
for the rural residents, in their own local districts. This required the 
passing of legislation, and inasmuch as the scheme was to be one of 
co-operation, the Act providing for the organization of these rural 
hospitals was called the “Union Hospital Act.” 


This Act was passed in 1916 and of course has since been amended 
a number of times to meet the new conditions as they have presented 
themselves. Briefly, the application of the Act is as follows : Usually 
a local and representative committee of those interested in the establish- 
ment of a union hospital district is formed. This committee approaches 
the councils of the municipalities, it is proposed should be included in the 
scheme, to secure from each a petition to be presented to the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council requesting that a definite area be included in the 
union hospital district, and that the hospital be situated at a certain 
place. If any of the councils do not desire to present such petition, 
five per cent of the ratepayers in each township may do so, when a 
petition is to be forwarded through the council of the municipality in 
which the township lies, accompanied by a certificate of the secretary- 
treasurer that such petition is signed by at least the required percentage 
of ratepayers. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DISTRICT. 


On receipt of the petitions, the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may 
issue an order defining the boundaries of the union hospital district, 
naming the point where the proposed hospital is to be situated, stating 
the number of members to be appointed to the hospital board, and the 
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representation of each municipality on the board. The representation 
of the board is made on the basis of one member for an assessment of 
one million dollars, two members for an assessment of over one and 
less than two million dollars, and three members for an assessment of 
over two million dollars. Each council then names its representatives 
and the work of the original committee is turned over to the newly ap- 
pointed hospital board. 


The area included in the hospital district varies in size and may 
include from one and a half to four rural municipalities with the urban 
centres within the area included. The district tributary to a certain 
centre is usually chosen, and in order to avoid overlapping of facilities, 
the department takes into consideration any existing hospitals, when 
naming the location of the proposed hospital. 


The Minister of Public Health shall on the formation of this hospital 
area cause to be prepared pencil sketches of a suitable building (the 
size to be based on about one bed for 275 to 300 of the population) 
together with an estimated cost of erection and equipment. This infor- 
mation is forwarded to the Hospital Board. 


Should the board accept these sketches and estimates, it then for- 
wards them along with the cost of a suitable hospital site, to the Local 
Government Board, for approval. The Local Government Board may 
increase or decrease the amount as it deems expedient and it also fixes 
the share of the estimated cost and the proportion of the annual expendi- 
ture which shall be borne by each municipality. 

The Minister of Municipal Affairs then fixes a date for taking a 
poll on the scheme. Those within the proposed hospital district entitled 
to vote at the annual municipal election may vote and two thirds of 
those voting must be in favour of the scheme before it can be adopted. 


FINANCING THE UNIT. 


If the scheme is ratified by the necessary majority of those voting, 
the Union Hospital Board may issue debentures and do all things neces- 
sary to build, equip and maintain the hospital. The debentures are 
usually spread over a period of fifteen or twenty years. The payment of 
principal and interest on the debentures is met by the councils of the 
co-operating municipalities levying a tax on the ratepayers in the hospital 
district to provide their share of the annual instalments. The Union 
Hospital Act provides that the annual levy to meet the capital cost of 
the hospital must not exceed two mills on the dollar of assessment. 
Before building is commenced the services of an architect are secured 
to prepare definite plans and specifications, and these must be submitted 
to the Minister of Public Health for approval. 


In respect to maintenance costs of the hospital if the expenditure 
is greater than the revenue, each of the co-operating municipalities is 
required to contribute its share of the deficit. A union hospital board 
may enter into an agreement with any municipality not represented on 
the board providing for an annual contribution for the purposes of the 
hospital either by. way of a fixed rate per day for patients received in 
the hospital from such municipality or for a fixed amount in lieu of 
or in addition to such rate. An optional provision is also made in the 
Union Hospital Act whereby the union hospital board may make an 
agreement with the council of a rural municipality to treat at the expense 
of the municipality such classes of persons as are agreed upon. In 
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other words a rural municipal council may, if a bylaw is voted on and 
carried by the ratepayers providing for such, pay the hospital accounts 
of its ratepayers. 


A TYPICAL UNIT. 


The whole scheme is one of co-operation, to spread the expense 
of building and equipping a hospital over the area included in the district, 
and there is the additional optional feature of having the actual hospital 
accounts of patients paid by the municipality if the people so desire, 
from the municipal taxes. We might take a supposed union hospital 
district to consist of the following : 





No. of quarter Ratio of assess- 
sections on ment of mun. 
Municipality assessment roll Population Assessment to total 
Rural Mun. “A"’...... 1,800 1,513 $3,009,952.00 50% 
Rural Mun. *B”...... 1,500 1,250 2,409,703 .00 40% 
Me ied ce Koei gin beac 550 367,132.00 7% 
WE TE wines eanes bie 225 185,271.00 3% 
3,300 3,538 $5,972,058. 00 100% 


This area would require a 12 bed hospital with nurses home and 
isolation hospital and would cost complete with equipment about 
$28,000.00. Debentures would then be issued for 20 years at 7 %. The 
amount of annual payment of principal and interest for capital cost 
would be as follows—For “A” Municipality, $1,322.00; for ““B’ Munici- 
pality, $1,057.00; for “CC” town, $185.00; and for “D” village, $79.00 


or a total annually of $2,643.00. This would require a mill rate of: 


.44 mills to meet the capital cost for a period of 20 years, or if we esti- 
mate the cost per quarter section of the Rural Municipalities ““A’’ and 
“B,” their part of the annual debenture payment would come to 72 
cents per quarter section, or 75 cents per capita annually. 


TREATMENT COSTS. 


Then if the district desires to give its ratepayers hospital treatment 
at the expense of the municipalities this is based on the assumption 
that one in every seventeen of the population requires hospital treat- 
ment for an average of 13 days, (this is the requirement for the whole 
province) and that the hospital charge is $3.00 per day. 

Treatment costs would therefore be as follows : For ‘A’ munici- 
pality, $3,471.00; for “B” municipality, $2,868.00; for “CC” town, 
$1,262.00 and for “D” village, $516.00, or a total cost for treatment of 
$8,117.00. This would require a taxation of 1.36 mills or the cost per 
quarter section for the treatment of patients from the rural munici- 
palities would be $1.92 per quarter section or a per capita cost of $2.30. 

If we combine the capital cost and the cost of treatment it would 
amount to $10,760.00 per year being a mill rate of 1.8 on the total 
assessment. On a quarter section basis for the part of the costs charged 
to the Rural Municipalities it would be $2.64 per quarter section, or a 
per capita cost of $3.05. 


UNION HOSPITALS IN THE PROVINCE. 
In Saskatchewan there are 20 union hospitals in operation. In 17 
of the contributing rural municipalities in union hospital districts, hospital 
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treatment at the expense of the municipality is provided and in 9 other 
rural municipalities, the municipality pays a portion of treatment cost. 
In the latter group the municipality may pay $2.00 a day on the hospital 
cost and the patient is required to pay the balance. Then, of course, 
the hospitals receive the provincial government grant of 50 cents per 
patient per day. 

The 20 union hospitals have a total of 483 beds, which is 12.2% 
of the total hospital beds in Government aided hospitals in Saskatchewan. 
In 1932 the union hospitals admitted 1,442 maternity cases which was 
13.4% of the 10,750 patients admitted to these hospitals. This means 
that 24.5% of the total maternity cases cared for in all Government 
Aided hospitals were cared for in the union hospitals although as men- 
tioned above, they comprise only 12.2% of the total bed capacity. 

Thirty-three per cent of the cases admitted were operative cases. 
The average length of stay of patients in the union hospitals was 13 
days, and the average cost per patient per day in these hospitals in 1932 
was $2.53. 

The deaths in union hospitals in 1932 were 2.9% of admissions, as 
compared with 3.6% for all Saskatchewan Government Aided Hospitals. 

The union hospital system has very largely solved the problem of 
providing hospital accommodation for the more rural areas in Sas- 
katchewan. 


HEALTH NOTES. 
A WINNIPEG NEWS NOTE. 


Increase in population with reduction in death rate at a decreasing 
cost to the city is the story told by figures from the Winnipeg Depart- 
ment of Vital Statistics. 


The population of the City of Winnipeg had increased from one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand in 1911 to one hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand in 1921 with a decrease in the number of infant deaths 
under one year from one thousand and six to six hundred and twenty- 
five, deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis approximately one hundred 
and forty-eight to one hundred and thirty-eight, showing already the 
influence of civic health activities. 

From 1920 to 1932 with a reduction in the expenditure of the health 
department of $52,000, there was a continued decrease in the number of 
deaths among infants under one year from six hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and eighty-four, in deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis 
from one hundred and thirty-eight to sixty-one, deaths from Measles, 
Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria and Whooping Cough from two hundred and 
seventeen in 1920 to fifteen in 1932 with an increase in population from 
1921-31 of thirty-nine thousand. 

The Municipal Hospitals with beds for communicable diseases and 
acute tuberculosis respectively, show a decrease in expenditure (excluding 
overhead) of $183,000 in the twelve year period from 1920. 

So far certainly the number of deaths have shown no bad result of 
these reductions in expenditure. We hope that the future will not tell a 
different tale. The fear that such changes may spell calamity rather 
then economy is in the hearts of the members of many a hard worked 
staff. The need for wise counsel, care, and teaching was never so great. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


Rainbow Haven (the Halifax Fresh Air Camp) summer by summer, 
accommodates 350 undernourished, blind and crippled children of Nova 
Scotia for two weeks each. Appetites sharpened by sea breezes are 
satisfied with plentiful supplies of good food and quantities of milk. 
Swimming, games on the beach, sight seeing by the truck load are the 
order of the day, with a roaring fire in the dining hall when cold or rainy 
weather sets in. An artesian well assures good water and the friends of 
the Halifax Herald and The Evening Mail do the rest at the instigation 
of “Farmer Smith” or Miss Laura P. McCarten, editor of the Children’s 
Department of these papers. Started in 1919 by a man who sent twenty- 
five dollars to the Herald asking that it be used to give some needy child 
an outing in the country—a crippled lad was sent, but more important 
still the idea of summer rest was implanted. Property of its own on the 
seashore and two dormitories, a dining-hall, a building for the staff and 
cooking by 1929, showed how generous had been the response in interest 
as well as in money to this initial enterprise. The work still continues 
and expands under wise, executive direction. 


Camp Sunshine, on the other hand, tries to give a holiday to needy 
Nova Scotia mothers and their smallest children. Two houses, on 
property of their own at the head of St. Margaret's Bay assure fresh air, 
a beautiful view and, what is equally important, comfortable quarters. 
Side verandahs provide sleeping accommodation for many outside. A 
matron, her two daughters, a cook and a young man of the district, to 
do odd jobs, form the staff. Two or three weeks relief from the most 
dragging kind of poverty puts new courage into the mothers, especially 
when they recognize the benefit to their babies and little children who are 
with them. 


Abundance of good food is provided and clothing in many instances. 


This good work is administered by “Cousin Peggy” or Miss Ruth 
Simpson of the Children’s Dept. of the Halifax Chronicle and the 
Halifax Daily Star. 


Believed to be the first movement of its kind in Nova Scotia, the 
Kentville V.O.N. Society have, with the co-operation of the Minister of 
Health, Kentville physicians and dentists, staff of the Sanatorium, local 
School Board and citizens generally, mapped out a health survey of the 
750 school children of this town. 


Under the proposed plan every child attending the local schools will 
be given a free medical, dental, eye examination and if X-ray examina- 
tions are necessary, the Department of Public Health will provide such 
free of charge, through facilities at the Sanatorium. Parents must first 
give permission of the examination of their children. 


Doctors and dentists of Kentville, Dr. Miller and the Sanatorium 
staff will make the examinations without cost to any one. 


Support from the Nova Scotia Tuberculosis Commission has also 
been given, for that organization have given the V.O.N. control of T.B. 
seals in Kentville, 75 per cent of the proceeds to be devoted to expenses 
of the survey, the balance to revert to the commission. 


(News Notes from Miss Hilda MacDonald, Truro, N.S.) 
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MONTREAL. 


The 1932 Report of the Dept. of Health of Montreal, gives interest- 
ing details of “Dental Hygiene Campaigns” undertaken during the year, 
with the following gratifying results. Out of 28,181 school children ex- 
amined and 48,857 defects found, 98% have already been corrected. 


These campaigns are undertaken by the dental inspectors and 
visiting nurses with the wholehearted and sincere co-operation of the 
directors, principals and teachers of the schools. 

The programme followed is:— 


(1) Examination of the mouth and teeth of all children in a school by 
the dentist assisted by a nurse. 


(2) A notice signed by the dentist and a letter written by the director 
to the parents. 

(3) Insisting on treatment of all defects found: 

(a) by a private dentist if able to pay; 

(b) by reference of those unable to pay to the municipal dental 
clinics or other public clinics, on the condition that they procure 
a certificate from the parish priest, the president of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, the family doctor or dentist or after 
investigation of home conditions, by a nurse. 

(4) Daily inspection by the class teacher of children who need treat- 
ment, for this a special list or table is used indicating those who have 
received treatment and those who have not, with registration each 
day of the new children treated. The dentist also further contri- 
butes to this follow-up work by subsequent visits to the schools. 
Much is due to the hearty co-operation that exists between the medical 
staff and teaching body in this special work. 


A public closing event usually terminates each one of these 
campaigns and at this event the Director of the Health Department 
presides. 


(News Note from Miss Esther Beith, Montreal Child Welfare Association). 


In March, 1933, the Montreal Foundling and Baby Hospital, which 
first opened its doors in 1891 to care for sick babies, as well as offering 
shelter to well babies under 2 years of age, amalgamated with the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital and became the Foundling Department 
of that Hospital, to be mainly used in the care of convalescent babies. 

A limited number of well babies will still be admitted in order to 
carry on the work of medical student teaching and the Argyle nurses in 
the care of well children, a special feature under the new regime. All 
applications for the admission of well babies must in the future be made 
to the Children’s Memorial Hospital, and will only be accepted through 
accredited social agencies in Montreal from the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish groups, who will be responsible for the maintenance of these 
children while in the Foundling Department, and to arrange for their 
discharge at the end of the period of care. 


This new arrangement makes for economy of management, and 
lessens the number of separate appeals for funds, made to the public, 
which finds it increasingly difficult to meet such appeals under the 
financial stress of our present depression times. 


(News Note from Mrs. Mildred Kensit, Executive Director, Montreal Children’s Bureau). 
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ALBERTA. 


The health services of the City of Edmonton Board of Health, 
Public School and Separate School Board will be amalgamated and placed 
under the control of the City Board of Health if the will of the people as 
indicated in a plebiscite taken in the Civic elections on Nov. 9th is 
carried out. The plebiscite had a majority of 3,689. 


It will be necessary for the City to ask the Provincial legislature for 
an amendment to the present act which states that the provision of 
health services shall be a duty of the School Boards. . The Public School 
Board strongly oppose the amalgamation. 


Since the bill providing for the sterilization of the mentally deficient 
has gone into effect, three hundred inmates of institutions, after the 
single operation necessary have been allowed to leave mental hospitals. 
The result is reported as having materially lessened the burden to the 
tax-payer of Alberta. 


(News Notes from Miss Blanche Emerson, Edmonton). 


VANCOUVER—THE HEALTH AND WELFARE 
EDUCATION GROUP. 


Over a year ago, a group of interested public health and social 
workers met for the purpose of organizing what we now call the Health 
and Welfare Education Group. It was felt that there was a real need 
in Vancouver for such an organization wherein the new material that 
is constantly being evolved in public health could be freely discussed. 
It was felt that this information was of value, not only to public health 
workers—both doctors and nurses—but also to the social workers whose 
contacts with the families so frequently reveal health problems. That 
there might be no question of the reliability of the material thus open 
for discussion the policy has been to procure speakers who were 
authorities in the various fields. 

Interest has grown steadily in the meetings of the organization. 
The average attendance is in the neighbourhood of seventy-five, which 
since the meetings are held every second Monday night, indicates high 
enthusiasm. The group has been fortunate in securing from the Van- 
couver General Hospital the regular use of a large lecture room, free 
of rent, which has meant that the membership fee could be kept at the 
low figure of fifty cents per year. This is used to cover the cost of 
mailing notices of meetings to the members. 

Through the courtesy and co-operation of the Provincial Board of 
Health a stenographic report is made of the address and discussion each 
evening. This is reproduced in mimeographed form and is distributed 
free of charge to all members of the group and also to any others who 
are interested and who apply to the Provincial Board of Health for 
copies. 

The following topics have been included in the programme so far : 


Topic. SPEAKER. 
1. The Relationship of the Public Health Nurse to Mental Hygiene...........Dr. A. M. Gee 
2. The Value of the Periodic Health Examination........................... Dr. J. H. MaeDermot 
SR. os ctcencceess ths ee ela sada ote tec ta a cia Ne a hace Miss Mabel D. Allen 
i I RIPEN II oc oc sc can cern oe oo ots c cram oie bese sos wh eee Dr. Clarence A. Ryan 
5. Public Health Phases of the Nursing Survey.................00 ss eeeeeeee Dr. G. M. Weir 


6. Recent Advances in Maternal Care..................... Sin Guat eased Dr. A. E. Trites 
7. The Nutrition Work of the Federal Government........................-. Miss Laura G. Pepper 
8. Normal Pre-natal, Infants’ and Pre-School Diets......................... Dr. E. D. Carder 
SA a ee ae ie kha chee teddies Dr. D. E. H. Cleveland 
10. Social and Medical Relief from a Public Health Standpoint. ............. A Symposium 
i: eee Ie oo oo is se mda ee eee ecias at hawte vests Dr. W. H. Hatfield 
1d: . © Peapeed Bietropelitem Heels Boat... 2. 6.55 ic oe ki ice ees ees ces Dr. J. W. McIntosh 
13. What Public Health Workers, Nurses and Social Workers Should Know 
QIN 5 os cheno Att as care do nud Wh wdid-che woaeeeaecceesaed Dr. C. W. Prowd 
. Tuberculosis from the Public Health Standpoint......................... Dr. W. H. Hatfield 
15. Public Health Administration in the State of Washington......... handed Dr. E. R. Coffey 


Much of the success of the organization is due to the indefatigable 
enthusiasm of Dr. G. F. Amyot, Health Officer of North Vancouver, 
who has been president since its inception —MARGARET E. Kerr. 


(Sent by Miss Alison Crowe, Victoria, B.C.) 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


(The Official Organ of the National Council for Maternity and Child Welfare 
ana its Constituent Societies, 5 Tavistock Square, London W. C. 1.) 


Attention is directed to this monthly magazine which makes a special 
feature of educational work in Maternity and Child Welfare, and has a 
wide circulation among individuals and organizations actually engaged 
in such work in Great Britain. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


On December first, 1931, the Maternity Grant previously given to 
needy expectant mothers in Saskatchewan through the Department of 
Public Health was replaced by the Maternity Package. 


This Package contains infants’ vests, gowns, bands, diapers, socks, 
blanket, safety pins and soap, as well as a bundle of sterilized supplies 
for the confinement—pads, cord tape and cord dressing. 


Seven thousand and thirty-two packages have been sent out in 
the two year period—December 1, 1931, to December 1, 1933. The 
Package is sent to any mother in a rural or village area in the province 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary, Reeve, or a Councillor of 
the Municipality. 


.A complete medical examination of all students in attendance at 
the Provincial Normal Schools at Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon 
has recently been completed. This work, which is made possible through 
the co-operation of the Department of Education and the Saskatchewan 
Anti-Tuberculosis League, is done by members of the medical staff of 
the provincial sanatoria. 

Six hundred and twenty-three students have been examined since 
the beginning of the term in September. 


On January first, 1934, a public health nurse will begin work in the 
city of Yorkton, Saskatchewan. Her services will be confined to the 
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city and will be financed locally. The following centres in Saskatchewan 
are now maintaining public health nursing services—Regina, Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw, Weyburn, Melville, North Battleford, Prince Albert. 


The sum of $1,500.00, contributed by the members of the Sas- 
katchewan Provincial Civil Service was placed at the disposal of the 
Rural Voluntary Relief Committee early in December, for the purpose 
of providing Christmas cheer for children in rural areas. 


The Provincial Committee on the Welfare of the Blind in Sas- 
katchewan has recently completed a report on matters pertaining to 
the blind in that province and has presented the report to the Govern- 
ment through the Minister of Public Health. The Committee, which 
has devoted several months to the study of the situation and the pre- 
paration of the report, is composed of representatives of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Federation of the Blind, 
the Department of Public Health, the Department of Education, the 
Department of Labor and Industry, the Saskatchewan Association of 
Rural Municipalities and the Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities. 
Miss Ruby M. Simpson, Department of Public Health, is Chairman of 
the Committee. 


(From Miss Ruby M. Simpson, Regina). 


SOCIAL WORK IN GERMANY. 
A Review of a Study by Dr. RuTH WEILAND. 


In “The Effects of Unemployment on Children” it is stated that 
“with over 6,000,000 registered unemployed, Germany takes second place 
in the list of countries affected by the economic crisis." Figures on the 
drop in the scale of wages are quoted to show that “unemployment which 
has become practically permanent in Germany, has brought about a 
serious lowering of the average standard of living among the population 
still at work. Moreover the falling-off in the consumption of milk, butter, 
eggs, meat, wheat, flour and other farm produce, has also aggravated 
the agriculture crisis. Here also there seems to be no chance of any 
kind of compensation, such as exists in countries more recently affected 
by the economic crisis.”’ 

In the section of the report on the “effects of parental unemployment 
on the Child Health” careful inquiry appears to have been made in the 
health field from doctors, nurses and school teachers, seeking information 
as to whether unemployment has a direct and indirect effect on Child 
Health. Bad housing conditions, poor and insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, lowering of morals among parents, were all stated to be contributory 
factors in the increase among the children of rickets, illnesses due to 
colds and lack of cleanliness, nervousness, etc. 


It was also pointed out that “it is a tragic fact that at a time when 
millions of adults cannot find work child labour is increasing. Cases 
are known where a school child is the only wage earning member of the 
family. Regular employment of children in industry has not increased, 
but blind alley jobs are more common, with all their unfavourable train 
of consequences, which outweigh temporary economic advantages.” 
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SOME SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF ILLEGITIMACY 


An Address given at the meeting of the Committee on Illegitimacy, Toronto Child Welfare Council, 


December 6th, 1933). 
INTRODUCTION. 


(For such a discussion as the present, it is assumed that we are dealing primarily with 
the social treatment of unmarried parenthood, as of itself, and not with the type of case 
in which the other major problem of feeblemindedness is also present. More adequate 
work in the illegitimacy field, made possible under more advanced legislation, has shown 
that on the whole, while the major contributory factor in a large group of cases, feeble- 
mindedness does not assume that major place in the whole problem that was once accorded 
it. Dealing however, with the social treatment of illegitimacy itself, those cases in which 
feeblemindedness is predominantly the root problem are temporarily relegated to that field, 
wherein methods of solution may be advanced for treatment. The feebleminded unmarried 
mother, or unmarried father for that matter, because of this very feeblemindedness, is not 
susceptible to ordinary guidance or treatment, or to benefit by the lessons of experience, 
and as such must be omitted from a discussion that centres primarily about the social 
case treatment of illegitimacy). 


INCIDENCE OF ILLEGITIMACY IN CANADA. 


Is illegitimacy a factor of wide incidence in the Dominion of Canada? 
The Vital Statistics Records of the Dominion show that, in comparative 
significance it is. Our illegitimate birth rate now runs about 3.4% to 
3.5% of all births, averaging somewhere in the neighborhood of 8,300 to 
8,400 such births per annum. Nova Scotia has long recorded, by a 
substantial margin, the highest rate in the Dominion but Ontario would 
appear to be ‘creeping up’. In fact, the whole national rate would 
seem to be mounting steadily, showing a definitely sustained increase 
from 2.63% in 1926 (6,121 births) to 3.4% in 1931. However, the 
increase would appear to be a statistical, rather than an actual one, due 
to better legislation that has enforced improved birth registration. For 
instance, Manitoba, the first province to require automatic registration 
and notification (P.E.I. had no division of Vital Statistics at the enact- 
ment of its illegitimacy legislation) shows hardly any upward movement 
in the last four years, while Quebec, with no change in legislation, also 
records a fairly static rate. It is interesting to note that Nova Scotia 
with the highest rate in Canada, and that an increasing one, is the only 
province which has in no way amended or improved its old bastardy 
legislation. 

Ontario recorded somewhere in the neighborhood of 2,800 such births 
per year—a 4% incidence of all births, and a recorded increase from 
1,823 births, and an incidence of 2.7% since 1926. Various local regis- 
trars, however, bear out the general impression that the increase is largely 
merely a recorded one—for instance, in one city, it has been averred that 
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fully 95% of such births are now registered, as against an estimate of 
about 40% prior to the enactment of the legislation of 1920-1. 

The City of Toronto records 677 illegitimate births in 1932, or 
5.3% of all births per annum; a figure that has increased from 4.6% in 
1926. 


PRESENT DAY ATTITUDES. 


The problem of illegitimacy is one with which society has grappled 
since the earliest recorded story of man’s efforts to evolve a social code 
and stable state. It will always exist, but the methods of treatment will 
vary with the period of social development and social and moral attitudes. 
It may be fairly averred, however, that generally speaking, today, the 


civilized world concerns itself with protecting the helpless victim of © 


unmarried parenthood, through measures designed to protect life, to 
assure health, and, to some degree, to establish certain minima of social 
and legal rights. 

The problem of treatment is an exceedingly intricate one, and 
involves approach from three major but related angles—the health, the 
legal, and the social aspects. Adequate treatment requires that all three 
be kept in mind but, only too frequently, one is emphasized to the 
exclusion of either, or both of the others. 


THE HEALTH ANGLE. 


Fighting traditional attitudes and prejudices, the problem generally 
receives treatment along improving lines, first from the health approach. 
Persons, adamant to change in long accepted legal or social concepts of 
the problem, can be caused concern over the death rate of children born 
out of wedlock, and over the obvious need of shelter care or hospitaliza- 
tion facilities, somewhere, for the unmarried mother. High maternal 
and infant mortality rates, and the fear of widespread criminal practice 
will also win support for birth registration, health regulations, and the 
licensing and control of private hospitals and commercialized maternity 
homes, where there is neither admission nor support of any need for 
change in old laws or attitudes. 


LEGAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS. 


If health services or standards be improved, then the legal and social 
aspects of the problem of the mother and her child are bound to emerge, 
if from no higher motive than exploration of the possible distribution of 
the costs, bound to be involved for private and public services in the 
handling of the problem according to minimum health standards. 
Immediately any endeavour is made to develop stronger supervision, or 
the enforcement of maintenance claims, legal and social concepts begin 
to emerge in parallel importance, and demand the exploration of minimum 
standards in legislation and administration. Most satisfactory treat- 
ment results when legal concepts and administrative provisions move, 
pace by pace, and when both are permeated with the same attitude of 
protective social emphasis. 


EARLY CONTACT. 

What should be the first and most important provision of statute or 
administration to permit of the most effective social treatment of the 
problem? 
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Essential to most satisfactory treatment of the problem is the 
earliest possible contact with the individual case and following that, an 
attitude both in the law, and in practice, that will give the girl a chance to 
“think her way through” under wise counsel and guidance, unhurried and 
unharried by the intolerable pressure of relatives and friends, or torn by 
mental anguish and anxiety. 


Obviously, no legislation can make compulsory early registration or 
notification of the girl's condition—that must become a matter of educa- 
tion and of attitude. Legislation can, as the Ontario legislation does, 
make it permissible for any expectant, unmarried mother to consult the 
provincial or local officer or co-operating social agency to seek help, at 
any time, but it cannot make such consultation compulsory. It can 
only make obligatory, early birth registration and the searching and 
correlation of records, under such legislation. Obviously, while such 
procedure is a marked advance on preceding concepts and provisions, if 
the first contact of the social agency is made at or following birth 
registration, the mother has already long since adopted some plan, which, 
more likely than not, does not follow social lines, and any change will 
involve considerable effort. The problem, if contact begins then only, 
is apt to be one rather of some phase of child care, than of social treat- 
ment of unmarried parenthood, as a problem in itself. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


What is the first thing to do then to assure the earliest possible 
contact with the case? Is it not to attempt to make known why the 
social agency wants early contact with the case? That its attitude is 
not a punitive one, nor a financial one, that it is honest!y a humanitarian 
one, seeking at the earliest possible date, the opportunity of working out 
the case with the mother, the father, relatives or friends? One can 
hardly adopt the principle of ordinary business that a satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement, but the social agency can endeavour to convey 
to its clients, and to the other agencies with whom it works, conviction 
of a spirit of helpful interest and guidance, rather than one of punitive 
attitude and vengeful methods. 


THE DOCTOR, THE CLERGYMAN, THE LAWYER. 


But there are three groups, who in the ordinary course of community 
life do come in contact with the average case, ordinarily ‘long before the 
social agency’, and were the whole-hearted co-operation accorded from 
these community forces to the social agency, working with illegitimacy, 
that the social agency is expected to accord to them, the social treatment 
of illegitimacy could be made much more effective within a remarkably 
short period of time. 


These agencies are the. health services, (especially the family doctor, 
the small hospital and the private duty nurse); the clergy, and the 
lawyers. 


The social agency asks for no infringement of professional ethics, 
or of the common decent morality of respecting confidences, but it does 
ask for understanding and co-operation. The girl or her family, or her 
“boy friend’, bewildered, harassed, frantic, naturally turns to one of 
these three sources of help, and, in too many cases, with no sense of 
inadequacy, or of lack of judgment or of good faith, the doctor, the nurse, 
the clergyman, the lawyer turn, with complete complacency, to the most 
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delicate and intricate of all the processes of social work, the tangled 
skein of illegitimacy, the major operation of child placement, and likely 
of legal adoption. 


Is it too much to ask for co-operation? Is it too much to ask, not 
that confidence be betrayed, but that these members of other professions 
should seek to convince those who appeal to them, that they know very, 
very little about their problem and its social treatment but that there 
does exist a well organized service, where skill, experience, understanding 
and the highest standards of professional secrecy are maintained, and 
that this is theirs for the asking? 


No social worker would attempt a delivery, a blood transfusion, a 
marriage, the drawing of a legal indenture or a will —the doctor, the 
clergyman, the lawyer are recognized as experienced, qualified workers 
within their fields. Yet some doctors will be party to the immediate 
removal and placement of a child at birth, and the deprivation of its 
birthright, without inquiry or concern; some clergymen will go to no end 
of trouble to “hush it up in another town’, to write to a brother clergy- 
man to ‘‘get a girl into a city hospital etc.’’ while some lawyers will be 
party to all sorts of private agreements, placements, indentures and 
so-called adoptions. 

Is it asking too much to have the shuttle weave both ways? Is it 
not largely ignorance and thoughtlessness rather than deliberate non- 
co-operation that is at fault? 

Has any social agency, working with illegitimacy, tried the experi- 
ment of asking to have one of its workers appear before the local medical, 
nursing, ministerial and legal associations, and there explain their 
methods to the members of these groups, and ask for their co-operation 
for an experimental twelve month? And the further trial of following 
this up by a letter, giving the agency's name, address, day and night 
phones, and asking for the same favour? 

Could this be carried further, and where an agency in a large city 
finds itself frequently carrying cases from various out of town centres, 
could that agency seek similar contact with the doctors, nurses, clergy 
and lawyers of those particular areas, and ask for their co-operation? 


THE AGENCY'S ATTITUDE TO THE CASE. 


Let us take for granted that we are working to a constantly widening 
appreciation of the place and spirit of the social agency of good standards, 
working in this field, and let us assume that early contact with the case 
is made, what then shall the agency's attitude be? How- many social 
agencies in this field attempt the so-called case work approach to a family 
problem? WHave we the courage to approach the case in this field, with 
the same concept that we so glibly apply in family social work, and in 
family protection work in the child protection field?—‘'The family, the 
oldest and finest unit in society, the preservation of the natural group, 
&c."". Is this honest, or does this familiar precept become just “‘patter’’ 
before the bar sinister? Do we individualize the girl, the baby, the 
man, as separate and more or less unrelated units, presenting quite 
different problems and lines of treatment? The girl, a problem in 
delinquency and rehabilitation; the baby a problem in child care; the 
man a problem of financial collection, maintenance and court action, 
etc. 
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Is there any relationship between our angle of approach, and the 
fact that in so many cases, little or nothing is known or done about the 
man, and that in so many more the girl will give no information? Do 
we not forget too often, that here was a potential family unit, at one 
time? That in a great many cases there has been some regard and 
affection? 

What would be the effect of approaching many of these types of 
cases from the same assumption as we approach the family case, namely 
that these people really want to maintain a home, to rear and keep their 
children, and that financial and social aid will be forthcoming to help 
them do it? 


THE PUTATIVE FATHER. 

What should the approach to the man be? Is it not, too often, 
largely one of getting acknowledgment of paternity, looking to main- 
tenance or legal action? Is sufficient attention or case work given to the 
unmarried father? Is there anything like the same patient effort to 
win his confidence, to learn his side of the story, to build up his part in 
the responsibility, that we spend on the mother? There is not. The 
very fact that practically no highly specialized social case work agency 
in the illegitimacy field has even one male case worker for the unmarried 
father is its own answer. (Male workers handling legal collections only, 
are not case workers). Why not try, just for one year, such an experi- 
ment of male case workers, young men, skilled in social work practice, 
to give case work service to the putative fathers? 


’ THE MOTHER. 


Along what line should action then be taken? Should the girl be 
induced to work out her own salvation? Should she be moved to an 
institution? To another community? Should she keep her child? 
The individual case must be individualized—just nothing can be 
established from mass compilation of social data. (Of course, this is 
dealing momentarily with the social problem; the immeasurable 
advantages of breast-feeding leave the challenge of care of the baby with 
the mother, unanswerable from the health angle). 

But from the social angle, each case is different, for so much de- 
pends first upon the girl, upon the man, upon their respective families, and 
upon the community—perhaps upon the community most of all. 

We must visualize first our different types of community, to ascer- 
tain against what experience, attitudes and “odds” we throw the mother 
and her child. 


THE COMMUNITY. 

You will have little or no problem in individual adjustment in the 
primitive community of slightly developed social conventions, and what 
are described as “low moral standards’; perhaps unmoral standards 
would be more accurate. So often, in such a community, the problem 
is one of the whole community's background, and not of individual 
displeasure at all, One such community comes to mind,—a small, 
northland village. Here, the child born out of wedlock, was simply 
accepted as a matter of course in the mother’s family, the community 
generally knowing the facts and describing the child as ‘a get” or an 
“outside child.’ There was little or no problem of adjustment for 
mother or child; the problem was one of promiscuity, and general care- 
less attitude to irregular relationships. 
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Another type of small rural community is recalled, where similarly, 
the accepted treatment of the problem was care and maintenance of the 
child within the mother’s home. In most cases, the father would be 
known or surmised; the village regarded the mother as ‘‘a light girl” 
but submitted her to no particular ostracism, and custom decreed that 
the father should help occasionally with maintenance. It was not 
unheard of for the mother to have more than one illegitimate child. 
Beyond some cruel allegations at school, or contempt for mother and 
child among a small percentage of the community s more stable element 
in this type of community there is little real problem facing most of the 
mothers in running the gauntlet of keeping the child. 

In both such types of situations, there is little problem of financial 
maintenance either,—the child is simply absorbed into the mother’s 
household. 


Then, one comes to the most difficult type of community of all, the 
small, self-contained, God-fearing community of average, good middle 
class homes, and fairly high moral standards. But even within this 
type of community the problem will vary with the social position and 
character of the mother. The better that has been, the more assured 
her position, the more accepted her character and personality, the 
greater the penalty which she must pay for insulting social faith, for 
offending against the trust placed in her, and in commensurate measure, 
the harder, more bitter, more cruel the ordeal through which her child 
must pass if he is to make his way, bearing the brand forever on his fore- 
head. These social exactions will vary too, in intensity of suffering as 
that child is a boy or a girl, especially as the years of adolescence approach. 
In one well known and well beloved place, three such types move across 
the screen of memory. Two cases involve women of marked social 
position and refinement, one now a woman well advanced: in years, 
“her child” now past middle life herself,—living out all down these 
long years in that little town, an expiation that recurs with each new 
contact. There has never been the least effort to conceal the facts. 
The other, the woman, in late middle life, her son in his late twenties, 
popular, attractive, absorbed into her family, perhaps not himself know- 
ing that he is not her youngest brother. The third, a woman, lacking 
much education, driven from her farm home by an irate father, entering 
domestic service, never concealing the facts; her son, today, a university 
graduate, married with his wife knowing the full facts from the first. 
In that town, there are few women more generally respected than these 
three, none more frequently sought for kindness in grief and trouble 
than the first two. 


What do these three cases show? Nothing, beyond great strength of 
character. They tell nothing of what has been involved for these 
women, nothing of what has been the price through school and adoles- 
cence in the adjustment of those children themselves. I only know 
that for those women it has been a cleansing, a strengthening, an en- 
nobling process of mind and heart; it is writ large in the face and strength 
of character of each. 


The large city community, with the anonymity of numbers, offers 
perhaps your easiest problem in non-separation. The mobility of move- 
ment, of transfer of living quarters, normally the variety and ease of 
employment minimises greatly all the bitter challenge of society to 
mother and child. But even here, there is no assessment possible of the 
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continuous anguish born of fear of disclosure, and the sense of insecurity, 
if facts are concealed. In one such case, that leaps to mind, the révela- 
tion of parentage was such a shock to the girl, that a mental breakdown 
followed on her mother’s disclosures. To meet such circumstances, the 
League of Nations is now endeavouring to obtain the adoption, generally 
of abridged birth certificate copies, to be given for all ordinary official 
duplicates of birth registrations, omitting the fact of illegitimacy and 
recording date and place of birth. 


And so, in answer to the question of the social aspects of whether 
mother and child should be separated or kept together, no generally 
applicable dictum can be delivered, from the case work approach. The 
essence of case work is individualization, and there is no field in which 
treatment must be so individualized. LDogmatism can only decree that 
the fundamental cause of the mother’s social contravention be ascer- 
tained, and that, this having been ascertained, two other questions should 
then be propounded,—will her re-establishment, (and that in the long 
range view) be accelerated or retarded by retention of the child? Will 
the child's ultimate security be assured with her, or otherwise? These 
having been honestly answered, the third element enters—some sacrifice 
will be demanded of mother or of child, in any case. That sacrifice 
should, in justice, be made by the party upon whom some responsibility 
rests. Expiation is of the essence of correction of a wrong; the social 
worker is the friend and protector, primarily, of the child, if the interests 
of mother and child seem to clash. 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 

Turning to this very practical angle of the situation, do we approach 
sufficient cases from the family work point of view here also? Do we 
explore the possibilities of a reasonably happy marriage, if finances are 
assured? Do we explore, in this circumstance, the possibility of pooled 
resources of father and of mother, of city relief, were marriage arranged? 
of unemployment relief? of relatives? Are we not held back somewhat 
from such explorations by looking at the problem as one of three separate 
persons, unrelated units economically? 


Again, do we follow out our case work effort with the father as with 
the mother? Do we attempt to get him employment, to improve his 
working conditions, his training, etc., in order to enable him to rise to 
his responsibility ? 

Are we justified in seeking public aid, when social assistance is 
needed because of illegitimacy? Should this not be dependent on private 
aid? Are we justified, unless there is an obvious social disability, in 
accepting wardship of such a child for economic cause alone? A joint 
guardianship shared with the state is illogical legally, but is it socially? 
Again, where do we stand honestly, in facing this problem? ‘No child 
shall be removed from his own parents for poverty alone’, that is our 
creed. Do we practise it here? Can we honestly seek public aid for the 
unmarried mother with a child unless the legal mother with one child 
is carried under Mothers Allowances legislation? I do not think we 
can, and therefore, I believe that aid in such cases must come from private 
funds. The unmarried mother cannot be dealt with from public funds 
on a better level than the legitimate mother with one child in the com- 
munity—unless her guardianship is inadequate for other causes than 
illegitimacy alone, in which case the Children’s Protection Act should be 
utilized. 
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“And that, Cimmias, is the whole story.’ Illegitimacy is not like 
many other social problems, a general community manifestation that 
strikes the helpless individual, with or without his will. It is essentially 
an individual matter, of individual standards, ideals, character and 
restraint. As such it calls more than any other single problem for 
individual study and individual treatment, and in its social adjustment 
is not susceptible to any formula or to routine treatment. ‘s 

.W. 


NEWS NOTES. 


CAMP HAYDON. 


This past summer saw the opening of a new and interesting type 
of summer camp at Christy's Lake, near Perth, Ontario, in connection 
with Shernfold School, Ottawa. 


This school provides special care and instruction in a private resi- 
dential school for a limited number of young girls suffering from mental 
retardation or nervous instability, and is unique among the educational 
institutions in Canada. The school was established under the auspices 
of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. It is operated 
by a board of Directors composed of representative citizens of Eastern 
Ontario, who take a deep personal interest in its work. The internal 
management is under the direction of the Sisterhood of St. John the 
Divine (Church of England) but the school is administered along non- 
denominational lines. 


During each of the six years of successful operation, the need for a 
summer camp became more apparent, until finally last summer the camp 
property was purchased, and now represents an entirely new departure 
in this field in Canada. It has been called Camp Haydon in honour 
and memory of the first chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
School, the Honourable Andrew Haydon. 


On June 27th the staff and pupils were transferred to Christy's 
Lake, and during the summer the work of the school continued, with 
special adaptations to a summer programme. It is planned to accom- 
modate not only pupils of the school, but temporary summer pupils 
admitted for special training and care. 


This summer, in addition to the regular staff of the teaching and 
nursing sisters, two lay teachers were attached to the summer personnel 
of the school; one an experienced teacher in Auxiliary Class instruction, 
and the other a swimming instructor. 


The great advantage of the acquisition of the summer camp, apart 
from the obvious one of country life during the heat, is the fact that 
home holidays are unnecessary and the continuity of the training and 
care thus remaining unbroken, the period of residence in the school 
for each pupil is reduced. The honorary psychiatrists to the school 
have always stressed this point, and after the first year it was considered 
necessary to operate the school for twelve months in the year, even 
though a summer camp seemed rather a remote possibility. It is now 
an accomplished fact and the Board of Directors and the Sisterhood of 
St. John the Divine are to be congratulated. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 





UTILIZING NEIGHBOURHOOD RE- 
SOURCES FOR FAMILY 
STRENGTHENING 


EvELYN CASWELL, B.A., Regina Welfare Bureau. 





Here in the West where there are few sign posts to point the way or 
danger signals to warn one of the perils ahead, social work is both an 
adventure and a challenge. Those of us who are pioneers in the field 
of family case work in the Prairie provinces are wont to look back with 
something akin to longing to the days when we used to speak of “digging 
up resources’ quite casually, and as a matter of course. We are faced 
now with the necessity of creating our resources before they can be dug 
up and because so much of our task lies in the interpretation of social 
work to a public to whom it is as yet only the name for a vague and rather 
dreary profession; these resources, once created, must be continually 
prodded on and not allowed to lie dormant. 


When the writer was a small child going to Sunday School, we used 
to sing a song in which we solemnly assured each other that we were 
little builders, “building for eternity’. Sometimes it does seem to those 
of us who are helping to lay the foundations of social work in the West 
that we are taking an eternity to mould our efforts along this line into 
the pattern set for us by fellow agencies of longer standing in the larger 
cities of Eastern Canada and the Pacific Coast. But if the road toward 
the final goal is longer and more difficult for us, the results are correspon- 
dingly more gratifying. 

I have only a very hazy recollection of Caesar's great classic “De 
bello Gallico’’, but if I remember correctly, the Romans always seemed 
to be taking part in a triumphal procession or else travelling throughout 
the provinces “by forced marches’. Probably those taking part in the 
triumph had more fun and companionship along the way, but the end of 
the road must have been sweeter by far to the more wearied marchers. 
It is very easy to theorize and to speak in general terms when talking 
about any phase of social work, but it seems to me that the best way to 
show how neighborhood resources can be used in family strengthening 
in a community where there is as yet a definite lack of organized social 
work, is to give a concrete example of how it has been done here in Regina. 


Although the concept of social case work is a new one in this city the 
Regina people yield to no one in the strength and generosity of their 
volunteer services and the situation which we have chosen to outline is 
a striking example of how a home may be kept together and sustained 
through a very difficult time chiefly by voluntary effort under the 
direction and guidance of the social worker. 


THE AARONS. 


When the Aarons family were first referred to the Welfare Bureau 
the preliminary diagnosis showed that the weaknesses inherent in the 
family life or forced on it by extraneous circumstances, far exceeded the 
strengths. 
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The father, a curly haired young Canadian Jew with a plausible 
manner, was at one time in business for himself, the nature of which has 
never been very clearly defined. He has now been out of work for two 
years and although claiming to be ‘'sick and tired of this relief business’’, 
he is by no means reluctant to accept assistance. His early career was a 
stormy one, for in his late ‘teens he entered into relations without benefit 
of clergy, with a girl somewhat older than himself, for whom apparently 
he had very little affection. Four children were born as a result of this 
union. When it was broken up the woman and two of the girls went to 
live in a neighbouring city. The other little girl was admitted to a 
mental hospital and the boy, David, a precocious, mischievous, red- 
haired little fellow with a disarming grin, spent his time alternately with 
his father and mother, without any permanent home or any stability to 
act aS a sustaining influence on a character already unstable and 
irresponsible to a marked degree. 

Mr. Aarons having disposed of his first family in this manner then 
_entered into another union, on the same principle as his first one, with 
an eighteen year old French-Canadian girl who had worked for him for 
a short time. They had two little girls who at the time the family were 
referred to our agency were respectively a year and a half and one month 
old. The family at this time were living in wretched circumstances in 
the cellar of a house which had an unsavoury reputation. Mr. Aarons 
grumbled about the situation but took no steps to rectify or alleviate it. 
The so called Mrs. Aarons, a timid, delicate, rather likeable girl, -was 
becoming discouraged and embittered. David was always dirty and 
neglected in appearance, backward in school and continually being 
brought into Juvenile Court, where he was placed on probation which 
only seemed to have the effect of making him more rebellious and difficult 
to handle. Mr. Aarons did not pretend to understand him and would 
freely admit that he could not control his own son, although at this time 
the boy was only ten years old. His stepmother was really anxious to 
do her best for him, but too young to exercise much influence or authority, 
especially when she was continually being hampered by the father's 
indifference. Dorothy, the older of the two little girls had defective 
eyesight and the baby was delicate. 

This then was the situation less than a year ago. Since that time 
there has been a concerted effort on the part of a number of people on 
behalf of the family. One cannot speak of restoring them to a normal 
life, since as a family they have never had it, but it has been possible, 
through using all available resources in the community to give them a 
certain measure of independence and stability which we are hoping will 
increase as time goes on and economic conditions improve. 
TREATMENT. 

The first step in treatment was to persuade the family to move into 
better and healtheir living quarters and to this end assistance was 
promised. Some friends came to the rescue with furniture first; then an 
interested individual and the Y.W.C.A. gave sufficient bedding and the 
family moved into a flat over a store and later into an apartment in a 
block. In this country the winters are so cold that fuel is quite a 
problem, so it was considered wiser for the family with the limited means 
at their disposal to stay in rooms for the winter at least. 

The next problem was in regard to clothing and this was met by 
supplying the needs through the Community Clothing Depot which is a 
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separate organization sponsored by the Welfare Bureau, the expense of 
which is met partly by voluntary contributions and the balance from a 
city grant. There is a sewing room connected with the Depot where 
church organizations and other groups of women meet daily in order to 
sew for the relief recipients and as the family received clothing from the 
Depot, several people to whom the Aarons family were complete 
strangers, assisted in supplying their needs. An adjustment, made with 
the city relief department, completed the plans for supplying the imme- 
diate material needs of the family which were necessary before anything 
constructive could be done in the way of family rehabilitation in other 
ways. 

The health problems were our next consideration. The mother was 
advised to take the baby to a well-baby clinic, and appointments were 
made with private doctors, specialists in their own lines, for David and 


‘Dorothy. David was found to be twenty pounds underweight for his 


age and to be suffering from a deficiency in the pituitary glands. The 
doctor agreed to keep him under supervision and the medicine prescribed 
was paid for by the City Relief Department. The doctor who examined 
Dorothy's eyes prescribed glasses for her and payment for these was 
made by the Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 


APPLYING PSYCHIATRY. 


About this time in the family history a psychiatrist of considerable 
experience with children happened to be in town and an appointment 
was made for David to see her. Upon receipt of her report, a visit was 
made to the school and the sympathetic co-operation of David's teacher 
was solicited. The school nurse has been interested from the beginning, 
as it was she who had referred the family to the Welfare Bureau. During 
this period David was still committing minor offences, necessitating his 
appearance in Juvenile Court and, on one occasion, he was on the verge 
of being sent to the Industrial Home. Fortunately an arrangement had 
just been concluded with the Y.M.C.A. for David to attend classes 
without charge under the special supervision of the Boys’ Work Secretary, 
so on this consideration the judge agreed to give him another chance. 
Somewhat later in the year David's name was given to a member of a 
Service Club which had undertaken to start a Big Brother Movement on 
a small scale for lads who had got into difficulty with the Court. This 
gentleman has since then done some very fine work in winning the confi- 
dence of the boy who had heretofore been regarded by himself and others 
as a bit of a “lone wolf.” 


All this took a considerable amount of time but as the days went on 
the social worker made some progress in winning the confidence of the 
parents so that finally the time arrived when the question of their rela- 
tionship to one another could be safely discussed. Since they had no 
wish to separate, an attempt was made to make Mr. Aarons see that he 
was wronging the girl by forcing her to live in daily fear of having her 
secret discovered by some of her neighbours. It was learned that he had 
taken out a marriage license some time previously, but the time had 
elapsed before he had had the ceremony performed and he did not think 
he could get another as he had no money for this. The matter was 
satisfactorily arranged and the couple were married by a minister of their 
own selection. The atmosphere in the home has been a very different 
one since this took place 
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During the summer David was sent to a summer camp under the 
direction of the same club which had fostered the Big Brother Movement, 
and while there he was a general favorite on account of his ready wit. 
He was given a glimpse of a very different way of living to that to which 
he had been accustomed. One story from this time is worth repeating 
because of the evidence it gives of David's resourcefulness. Each night 
at camp, a talk was given to the boys by some business or professional 
man belonging to the club. On one such occasion the speaker was telling 
the story of the little hero of Haarlem and asked the boys what they 
would have done had they seen the water seeping through the dyke. 
David jumped to his feet and eagerly announced that he would have 
“put a cork in it.” 

Throughout all her work with this family the social worker has been 
assisted and advised in planning by the Welfare Bureau Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of volunteers who have some knowledge or experience 
in professional social work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aarons and their little family are not by any means 
established as valuable members of the community even yet, but at least 
one can safely say that they are not the total loss which they were for- 
merly. Continual effort will still have to be spent in trying to maintain 
the ground which has been won for them, and in helping them to a closer 
approximation to the ideal of family life and who knows what new 
resources will be discovered and used in the process? 

It is safe to surmise that there will be others, for this family will 
almost certainly have to be guided in their plans for some time to come. 
Mr. Aarons, though David's stock has risen considerably with him of 
late, is still rather indifferent to the child’s difficulties in adjusting him- 
self to the varied and changing conditions of his life. He is fond of his 
wife and the little girls, but seems to view them objectively and not as 
part of himself. Mrs. Aarons is still so young that she does not fully 
trust her own powers and is prevented from using her own initiative 
through fear of what her husband will say. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
she has ever fully matured mentally. As for David, although we have 
had nothing but favorable reports of him for some time, it may only be 
the calm which precedes the storm. It does not do to be too sanguine. 
One thing is certain though, and that is that when the need arises there 
will be found someone to meet that need from the various groups of 
Regina citizens who believe that they have found the answer to the 
question: “Am | my brother's keeper?”’. 


THE SASKATOON CLOTHING DEPOT. 


During the past year, the Saskatoon Clothing Depot became an 
accomplished fact. 


The Depot is under the control of the Central Clothing Committee, 
but responsibility for the appointment of its members rests with the 
Social Service Board. The membership is made up of representatives 
drawn from the Service Clubs, the Local Council of Women, the Social 
Service Board, the Teachers Alliance and the Ministerial Association, 
and one Alderman. 

The management is carried out by one paid official appointed by 
the Central Clothing Committee, and by committees of volunteers, who 
are represented on the Central Committee. 
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The committees function as follows :-— 


(1) The Investigation Committee.—About twenty volunteers, do first 
investigations in the homes and forward their reports to the Social 
Service Bureau whose director is responsible for supervision over 
this part of the work, and for keeping records. Registration slips . 
are then forwarded by the director to the Depot. 

(2) Distribution Committee.—Volunteers, both men and women, have 
undertaken this work, which is carefully done under a system of 
checking. 


(3) Sewing Committee.—This committee consists of seven women, re- 
presentative of different women’s groups, the actual sewing, (under 
a convener) being undertaken by members of these groups, and 
by a number of women on relief, on specified days. One paid clerk 
is in charge of materials, records, etc. 


(4) Purchasing Committee.—Through four volunteers of ability and 
experience purchases are made in wholesale houses, and the bills 
presented to the city treasurer for payment. 

(5) Used Clothing Committee.—About ten young women have under- 
taken the arrangements for the distribution and collection of thrift 
Bags (through the co-operation of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides), 
and the stimulation of social activities which have as their object 
the collection of second hand clothing. Contracts are made with 
business houses and periodic window displays of re-modelled gar- 
ments arranged all with the same object in view. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that in the first week 
of October a most successful clothing campaign, resulting in the collec- 
tion of about 1,300 pieces of clothing, was carried out through the co- 
operation of two theatres who have free admission for one day from 
9.30 to 6 oclock to any child who presented a serviceable article of 
clothing. 

Saskatoon’s enthusiastic effort is an encouraging sign, at a time 
when courage is needed. 


THE FRIENDLY HELP WELFARE ASSOCIATION, VICTORIA. 


This new Association represents an amalgamation of the Friendly 
Help Association and the Social Service League, the merger being the 
direct result of the survey and subsequent recommendations made by 
the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, with Mrs. Cameron 
Parker as field worker. 


At the inaugural meeting Mr. F. E. Winslow, the chairman, pre- 
sented Miss Elizabeth Grubb, the newly appointed executive secretary, 
and the future plans for the association were placed before the large 
gathering of representative citizens. 

It was stated that the idea behind the amalgamation was to effect 
greater efficiency with economy of effort and finance, thus preventing 
disastrous effects of the overlapping of services and relief. 

To the Association will fall the task of careful yet sympathetic 
investigation, with the idea behind it of giving the highest possible 
service in each instance. 
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The support of the churches and of the public generally was urgently 
requested, and the Mayor of Victoria gave his hearty endorsation to 
the new scheme; as did also the Rev. Dr. Wilson representing the clergy 
of the city. 

It was announced that $25,000 would be needed to finance the Asso- 
ciation to the end of 1934, of which approximately one half would go 
to direct relief. (The campaign recently held brought $28,000.00). 


This is a forward step for Victoria, and indicates a realization on 
the part of the citizens of the value of good organization whether that 
value be measured in terms of lives or money. 


THE CENTRAL EXCHANGE, VICTORIA. 


The Central Exchange, acting in the capacity of clearing house for 
all welfare work and public projects, was established a year ago as the 
result of the Survey undertaken by the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare, through Mrs. Cameron Parker as field worker, and shows 
a most satisfactory record of the past 6 months operation. 


The report of the secretary, Mrs. Wilfred Hartley, indicated that 
in{the last six months 4,246 families or individuals were referred to it 
by various agencies. The total registrations in the exchange at the time 
of the report, numbered, 9,399, the total number of cards being 5,163. 
Some cases were known to as many as 10 agencies. 


e™, [he training requirements vary, according to the work chosen, and 
the Council has made a selection of training courses which include St. 
Christopher's College for general Sunday School and educational work; 
several Deaconess Houses, and Social Welfare Organizations, and the 
University Courses in Social Science. 

fe. Full particulars are contained in the pamphlet obtainable from the 
Council, and it is hoped that one result of its publication will be a 
stimulus to securing more qualified women for church work. 

Thirty-one agencies are reported to be using the Exchange, in- 
cluding the following :—the Municipal Officer, organizations of Saanich, 
Esquimault and Oak Bay, Returned Soldiers’ Organizations, B. C. 
Canteen Fund, Department of Pensions and National Health, and War 
Veterans Allowance, the Provincial Chapter of the I1.0.D.E., the Army 
& Navy Veterans, Superintendent of Welfare and Mothers’ Pensions, 
Jubilee Junior Auxiliary, Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
Y.W.C.A., Women’s Workroom, Children’s Aid Society, Victorian Order 
of Nurses. 

The Salvation Army and the School Nurses are reported as not 
using the Exchange. 

The organization of the new “Friendly Help Welfare Association” 
was noted in the report, and hope expressed that the new arrangement 
would make for much better working relations. When the merger took 
place the registrations were made at the exchange from the two former 
organizations. It was interesting to note that out of a total of 326 
registrations, 83 cases were previously being cared for by the two 
organizations at the same time. 
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COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


THE RELATION BE- 
TWEEN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


(Summary of an address delivered to the Manitoba Conference on Social Work by Professor Reginald F. 
Jones, M.A., on October 2nd, 1933, and for which ‘‘Child and Family Welfare is indebted to Miss A. E. Wells, 
of the Manitoba Department of Health and Public Welfare). 

Before we deal with our actual subject, it may be useful to ask 
whether the present state of unemployment is temporary, or whether 
it is the result of far-reaching changes in technology, industry and finance 
which may be a stage in the passing of the old order and the coming of 
anew one. If the latter is the true interpretation, we may look forward 
to a period in which direct social control will be the guiding principle 
and the scope of voluntary or private agencies will almost vanish alto- 
gether. 

The present speaker, however, is inclined to believe, as well as to 
hope, that some remedy may be found for the various evils that afflict 
us, the chief of which he believes to be the policy of economic nationalism 
or self-sufficiency. When mankind has had time to reflect, in the light 
of bitter experience, on the consequences of unenlightened selfishness in 
international as well as national and municipal affairs, it is surely not too 
much to hope that reforms will be undertaken which will re-establish the 
present order on a tolerably sound basis and show that man, within 
limits, is capable of acting as a reasonable creature, mindful of his own 
true interests as a social being, with obligations to others as well as the 
rights that he may demand from them. 

On the assumption, then, that the existing framework of society 
will not be substantially altered, we may proceed to the subject before 
us. 











But first, we may profitably ask, how it is that “‘social agencies” 
have come in recent years to be understood as those dealing especially 
with members of the community who, for reasons due to circumstances 
or to their own inadequacy, have been compelled to apply to others for 
assistance. Not so long ago the work done by such private agencies 
was known as charity or philanthropy, both terms originally of honour 
but now somehow or other fallen into disrepute. Or is the change of 
name simply a result of fashion or the desire for novelty? The impartial 
observer is bound to note that the change has occurred. Nevertheless 
he may regret the narrowing of the word “‘social’’ to efforts of the kind 
mentioned. Is not the statesman, or the inventor, or the engineer, or 
the industrialist, or any one of the millions engaged in providing for the 
needs of society, just as much entitled to the name of “‘social worker’’ as 
those whose primary function is to help others to help themselves? The 
question is not merely a verbal one; it is very important to call things 
by their right names. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


Having thus made his solitary and unavailing protest against a 
prevalent misuse of terms, the speaker proceeded to say that of recent 
years he had not had much direct experience of ‘‘social’’ work as generally 
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understood. He therefore thought he could best show his appreciation 
of the honour conveyed in the invitation to address this Conference by 
recalling certain general principles laid down with much force by Mr. 
Sidney Webb some twenty years ago. Voluntary agencies, said Mr. 
Webb, are superior to the public authorities in three main features: in 
invention and initiative first, nearly all the successful developments in 
the way of collective provision for any class having been preceded and 
rendered practicable by private experiments. Secondly, the voluntary 
worker or the voluntary institution can, if desired, lavish a wholly 
disproportionate amount of care on a difficult case or a difficult class of 
cases. Though they may fail in ninety-nine cases, the hundredth case, 
which turns out to be a success, may be of untold importance to the 
community. The third advantage of voluntary agencies is that they 
alone can bring to bear, in the treatment of any individual or class of 
individuals, those potent reformatory influences which are evoked 
chiefly, and perhaps exclusively, in an atmosphere of fervent spiritual 
faith, of a specific religious denomination. 

There are, however, according to Mr. Sidney Webb, three specific 
defects in voluntary agencies from which public authorities are free. 
The first defect is the unfair incidence of the cost of voluntary philan- 
thropy amounting to a penalty on the good and conscientious, and a 
bonus to those who are selfish and without public spirit. (Even the 
wide- spread campaign of a Federated Budget Board, it may be remarked, 
does not altogether remove this defect). 

The second great defect has been to some extent remedied in recent 
years, but a historical retrospect shows that there is evidence to support 
Mr. Webb's general contention under this head, viz., that it is practically 
impossible for voluntary agencies to perform any task, or execute any 
service, completely and continuously. One of the examples he gives is 
drawn from the field of education in England: the provision of schools for 
poor children was long the favourite service of private philanthropy. 
But such schools failed to cover the whole ground, and in the end the 
State had to intervene and make elementary education compulsory. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the third defect of voluntary 
agencies, viz., that treatment is not and cannot be accompanied with 
any enforcement of obligation. The voluntary agency stands open to 
those who choose to accept it, and equally open to those who choose to 
leave it. 

Mr. Webb's conclusion is that in the public authority the voluntary 
agency has a partner who is willing to remain in the background, but 
who has the necessary resources and the necessary powers to make good 
the position of the voluntary agency as regards its effect on the character 
of the persons whom it treats. The public authority and the voluntary 
agencies have both to deal with the same persons, and to undertake 
distinct functions with regard to those persons. Instead of a division of 
cases we get a division of functions. The voluntary agencies must be 
deliberately made use of in the public service to be constantly raising the 
standard of civilized conduct and physical health above the comparatively 
low minimum which alone can be enforced by the public authority. 

* * * 


At the conclusion of Professor Jones's paper, the Chairman, Mr. 
W. A. Cuddy, led a discussion in which the applicability of the general 
principles outlined to the particular conditions in Winnipeg and Manitoba 
was the main feature. 
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THE VOLUNTEER AND THE SOCIAL SERVICE 
EXCHANGE. 
N. Emiry Monr, 


What has come to be known rather generally—and unfortunately— 
by the name of Social Service Exchange, is in reality not an Exchange 
at all in any sense of the word, but an Index. During the last few years 
several towns and cities have, in realization of this fact, either changed 
the old name, discarding it for the new, or, in the case of a new set-up, 
have adopted the name ‘Social Service Index” or “Central Index.’ An 
objection to the latter cognomen perhaps is that it might from its name, 
be an index to anything, and in these days of specialization it would 
seem wise to be as definite as possible in our designations. 

A Social Service Index (or Exchange if you will) is a card index 
kept in a central place, leading back to case records in the offices of 
the various welfare organizations of a community, such records being 
concerned with the needs of families and individual people coming to 
the organizations for service. Whether this service be from the standpoint 
of health, protection of children, public relief, family breakdown, delin- 
quency, mental hygiene, vocational training, or character building, a 
Social Service Index can and should be used by all organizations alike. 
It is the machinery of co-operation. 


THE VOLUNTEER. 

The volunteer in social service has come greatly into prominence 
during these latter years of economic upheaval and the personal distress 
resulting therefrom. The same was true of the War years and is true 
of any period of calamity or epidemic. Volunteers are essential at all 
times for the meeting of human needs, but at times of great national 
or even local crises, affecting the physical lives of individuals, volunteers 
carry heavy burdens of responsibility, and without them little could be 
accomplished. In such instances volunteers, to be effective and to avoid 
those greatest of all dangers, confusion and waste, become auxiliaries to 
trained professional leadership, and are part of an organized whole, fol- 
lowing out a definite programme and with a definite purpose. 


There are almost always among volunteers, as among many other 
classes, “lone hand players,’ those who cannot or will not work with the 
whole group. Occasionally these lone hand players have decided ability 
and great personal devotion to the cause in hand, but they seem unable 
to ‘play with the team.’’ Sometimes their utter disregard for team play 
is due to a desire for recognition or the satisfying of vanity; again their 
attitude may be due to ignorance of the “rules of the game.” Generally 
speaking however, volunteers in the field of social welfare are ready and 
willing to accept trained leadership and play with the team; and in 
proportion as they do so will their work be effective. 


THE INDEX—A TOOL FOR THE SKILLED. 


The Social Service Index is essentially a tool of the trained worker, 
its purpose being to extend from one organization to another the benefit 
of its experience with a certain family or person (child or adult), so 
that the family or person concerned may have a service founded on as 
understanding a knowledge of the whole problem as possible. The Index 
is a constructive instrument in case work practice. Incidentally it assists 
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in preventing over-lapping of services, unnecessary visiting or so-called 
investigation, by which the unfortunate person is subjected over and 
over again to questioning. 


Records of welfare organizations are confidential and should be 
carefully safe-guarded from those not having any well-defined social 
interest in the persons who are the subjects of such records. The higher 
the standards of the individual organizations, and the more nearly the 
quality of work done conforms to the standards of the best practice, 
both in point of staff and personnel and trained leadership, the more 
comprehensive will be the case records. 


In an organization whose purpose is to supply the material needs 
of the kody only, records will consist of nothing more than identifying 
information such as names, ages and addresses, and a list of those things 
supplied from time to time, but in an organization whose object is the 
supplying, not only of material needs but also of mental and spiritual 
needs, of opportunities for development of self-reliance, independence, 
qualities of good citizenship, and a “more abundant life,’ the records 
of the organization, written by staff members qualified by competent 
training and experience, will be a permanent source of information in 
a confidential way for the better understanding and better treatment of 
a family or individual both in the present situation and in any possible 
future distress or breakdown. Centrally indexed in a Social Service 
Index these records, either of an emergency nature or of a permanent, 
interpretative character, become a source of reliable data to all those 
welfare organizations in the community whose integrity is unquestioned. 
In this way workers are not required to rely on such uncertain factors 
as memory and impressions, but have available facts regarding personal 
and family history, past experiences, reactions to environmental factors, 
and development of character on the one hand or mental, moral or 
physical deterioration on the other. In the practice of case work in 
both the social and the health field this is of the greatest importance. 


In leading back as it does to private, confidential records in the 
hands of social welfare and health organizations, the Social Service 
Index must necessarily be guarded from those who might (through 
ignorance of its true function) misuse its services or mis-interpret infor- 
mation received. One cannot unfortunately, completely exonerate all 
trained or professional workers from this misuse or mis-interpretation, 
for after all no profession or vocation is entirely free from unethical or 
careless practice on the part of a few of its members or adherents. 
Generally speaking however, trained workers, because of their very train- 
ing and because of their responsibility to an organization with definite 


standards of service, will guard their_unfortunate clients or patients from 
hasty judgments, unwise decisions, or tea-table gossip. 


Under the leadership of the trained worker volunteers will have 
the information obtained through the medium of the Social Service 
Index interpreted to them, and the “next step’ discussed and decided 
upon. All workers dealing with social problems of an individual character 
must realize that nothing in case work ever stays ‘put.’ Situations are 
continually shifting or changing, and new plans must constantly be made 
to fit the conditions present. A body of recorded information for pur- 
poses of review and interpretation is therefore a valuable asset in planning 
intelligent and appropriate treatment for those seeking help, not only 
contemporaneously but also at any future time. 
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VOLUNTEER USE OF THE INDEX. 


In order to make the Social Service Index available to the volunteer 
worker, the professional worker must be ready to take the burden on 
his or her own shoulders. The Index itself should not encourage its 
_use directly by the volunteer because of the fact that it has a definite 
responsibility towards those social agencies of whose records it is an 
index. Should a volunteer be working for or under the direction of a 
specific social agency, then the use of the Index may be taken for granted 
if that should become part of her duties. If however, a volunteer be 
working independently or for some society, club or other organization 
not keeping individual records or not having a definitely organized re- 
sponsibility for a specific piece of social work, that volunteer should 
work through and with the Family Welfare Bureau, whose worker would 
‘‘clear’’ the cases discussed, through the Social Service Index, and inter- 
pret to the volunteer the results of the “clearing,” using information 
received with discretion. In this way, not only is the unfortunate family 
or individual protected from misconception, misunderstanding, and pos- 
sible betrayal of confidence, but the social or health agency whose records 
have been consulted, is also protected. 


A carpenter's chisel in the hands of an amateur having no know- 
ledge of the proper handling of such a tool, becomes a danger not only 
to the article on which it is used but also to the amateur himself. Trained 
however, by a master carpenter in the use of the chisel, the amateur in 
time may become harmless and even proficient. When the article worked 
on becomes a human being and the tool worked with becomes a key to 
intimate and confidential details of social significance, then the amateur 
worker must be given the most careful leadership and training over a 
long period of time, if serious harm is to be avoided. 


My unqualified conviction is that a Social Service Index or Exchange 
has no place in a community where there are no trained social case 
workers. As the family is the unit of society, and all social problems 
lead from or to the family environment, the establishment of a Family 
Welfare Association or Bureau is of primary importance in any com- 
munity where sccial service is planned. To organize a Social Service 
Index where there is no Family Welfare Bureau giving trained leadership 
is to put the cart before the horse. The first essential to a Central 
Index is something to index. One does not ‘index’ families, one indexes 
case records of families. Therefore there must be several organized 
social service agencies in a community keeping individual records regarding 
those to whom they are giving services, such records being kept in 
properly protected cabinets or drawers, accessible only to authorized 
persons, before there can be a Social Service Index. 


A TYPICAL SITUATION. 


For instance, where there is a Family Welfare Association with a 
paid, trained social worker, and say a Victorian Order Nursing service 
with office accommodation for keeping records, a Children’s Aid Society 
with qualified staff, and a Public Relief or Welfare Bureau, there may 
wisely be a Social Service Index set up for purposes of co-operation and 
the avoidance of confusion and waste effort. In such a centre there will 
probably be many volunteer services to families and children and old 
people such as those supplied by churches, fraternal societies, service 
clubs, sewing clubs and clothing bureaux. These volunteer services 
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should work with and through the Family Welfare Association, using 
the Association's headquarters as a clearing house to avoid over-lapping 
and co-ordinate their work, and as a centre of information and guidance 
for the benefit of all those who are in need. The “lone hand player” 
has no place in a constructive social service programme. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In the community where there is no Family Welfare Association 
certain substitutes may be provided among those doing the social work, 
for the provision of some temporary central machinery of co-operation. 
This may take the form of a central registration file in which names 
and addresses of those receiving services from the different societies 
or organizations may be kept on small filing cards alphabetically arranged. 
A volunteer may well be responsible for keeping such a registration 
file up to date, the public relief office may be used for keeping the file, 
and voluntary contributions may pay for the small cost it would entail. 
It should be clearly understood however, that such a card file is in no 
sense a Social Service Index or Exchange. 

A Social Service Index serves a definite purpose and has a definite 
place in a programme of organized social service and should not be 
confused with a Registration Bureau (for unemployed, homeless men, 
e.g.) or a central Information Bureau. It is amazing that public welfare 
officials, misinformed or uninformed, should describe the Social Service 
Index in terms of a ‘registration of families’ and should think of it in 
terms of ‘checking up of imposters.” Social workers themselves are 
largely to blame for such an attitude, for they have been careless of their 
terms and have failed to interpret the real function of an Index to un- 
trained officials and volunteer helpers alike. An intelligent and effective 
programme of social service includes—indeed must necessarily include 
the working together of volunteers and trained workers, laity and pro- 
fessionals, with the one acting as an auxiliary to the other, dovetailing 
and supplementing, and both equally important and indispensable. 


(Continued from page 2). 

The immediate reaction in community interest and effort in this field 
showed that Canadian communities were anxious and ready to develop 
services for the idle time of their citizens employed as well as unem- 
ployed. Two new community centres have been opened in Montreal, 
while the Council office has a heavy correspondence asking for sug- 
gestions as to the use of idle time from scattered and isolated homes. 

Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa, Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal, Mr. 
C. A. Seguin, K.C., M.L.A., Ottawa, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, and the 
executive director were appointed a committee’ to arrange for the 
details of incorporation of the Council, along the lines of recommenda- 
tions already approved by the Board. 

Attendance of the executive director in 1934 as assessor at the 
Commission of Child Protection of the League of Nations meeting in 
Geneva on April 17th, 1934, was authorized. 

The greater part of the meeting was given to discussion of a pro- 
nouncement on relief policy, which will likely be issued on February 
the first. It was felt that the Council should urge the immediate better 
organization of the entire relief situation, and extended organization of 
the unemployment services, prior or parallel to any launching of a public 
works programme. The opinion was also advanced that the relief load 
is even more extensive and persistent than official statistics fully indicate. 
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“THE CHEST CITIgS: 19393" 


In the six to seven week period from the fifteenth of October to the 
third week in November, twelve financial federations or community 
chests in Canada appealed in seven cities, for the funds required from 
private sources for the administration of their federated agencies during 
1934. In fact, all the community chest appeals in the larger cities of 
the Dominion, with the exception of the French-speaking Catholic 
Federation of Montreal, which appeals in April, were more or less 
synchronized in this effort. 


The Protestant and Non-Sectarian Federation of Montreal (the 
largest in Canada), the Jewish Philanthropies, and the Federation of 
Catholic Charities, (English-speaking) of that city; the Federation for 
Community Service (Protestant), the Catholic Charities of Toronto; 
the Vancouver Welfare Federation; the Federated Budget Board of 
Winnipeg; the Community Fund of Hamilton, the Community Chest 
of Halifax, and the new Protestant and Non-Sectarian, and Catholic and 
Non-Sectarian Federations of Ottawa (in separate appeals but a joint 
campaign) sought an aggregate total of $2,933,984.00 for the financing of 
over 260 separate agencies in the next twelve months. 

The record of their efforts may be most concisely set forth in a 
tabulated statement :— 

















FEDERATION. OBJECTIVE. OBTAINED. SURPLUS DEFICIT. 
Montreal— 
Financial Federation.... $ 743,000.00 $ 720,000.00 $ ....... $ 23,000. 00 
Catholic Federation..... 169,500. 00 171,698.00 EAGLE =e eee 
Jewish Philanthropies.. . 312,000. 00 267, 00C.00 ween 45,000.00 
Montreal Totals.... $1,224,500.00 $1,158,6098.00 $ 2,198.00 $68,000.00 
Toronto— 
Federation for Commun- 
ICY SOE VICE cas is Gece $515,000. 00 S410, 000.00 nk cvwecs $105,000. 00 
Federation of Catholic 
CHGPIEIES. ©. occ. ccc es 200,000. 00 FOF 300 00~  kcwaliwatcs 92,500.00 
Federation of Jewish 
CAEN SS oes oie 6 eis No report received at date of publication. 
Toronto Totals .... $715,000. 00 SIIF- FORO oswckivin $197,500. 00 
Vancouver Welfare Federa- 
BEN 6 5cls See Oa eae $335,000. 00 $295,000.00: 2... 0020. $40,000. 00 
Winnipeg Federated Budget 345,000.00 270,000.00 (raised in private dona- 
tions). 


33,000.00 (civic grants to Winnipeg 
General Hospital). 

| 42,000.00 (various grants to other 
t participating agencies). 


Ottawa Financial Federation 
(Protestant and Catholic) $145,000. 00 $159,883.13 $14,883.13 


MIM EID 6 ois cis esstein wraiearene 102,484.00 FRCOROS § ..kcda den $12,484. 00 
PREG Gp :6i 0 sds Ac boned arernls 67,000. 00 TUNIC gaeregs 13,500. 00 
Grand Totals...... $2,933,984.00 $2,619,581.13 $17,081.13 $331,484.00 


eee 


Net Deficits on the whole Group—$314,402.87—or equivalent to 
10.72% of the objective. 
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Unfortunately, the report of the Jewish Federation campaign Toronto 
is not yet available, but since the objective is understood to be under 
$100,000.00, it will not greatly affect the general result. 


Thus, in these seven cities, a sum of close to $3,000,000.00 was 
sought from private philanthropy, in voluntary assessment for the needs 
of others. (From this total $75,000.00 derived from public grants to 
federated agencies in the city of Winnipeg should be deducted as not 
received from private funds, but this total little affects the net result). 
In the heaviest autumn of relief yet recorded in Canada, private charity 
responded, in this one group of large cities, alone, with total contributions 
well exceeding $2,500,000.00. Excluding the predominant French- 
speaking population of Montreal (whose federated appeal will be made 
in the spring of 1934) this means that the population represented in this 
aggregate giving numbered approximately 1,700,000 persons, so that 
the per capita contribution on the whole worked out at something like 
$1.54. 

It is altogether probable that were it possible to ascertain all the 
small private campaigns, and all the various voluntary efforts in Canada’s 
thousands of communities of all sizes, that the record would be not less 
commendable. When concerted private effort sets itself a reasonably 
high objective, and in a year, like the present, comes within 11% of that 
objective, private philanthrophy is certainly not dead yet in Canada. 


OTTAWA. 

Ottawa is a city of roughly 150,000 to 160,000 population, with 
sharp demarcations along racial and religious lines, yet the city is too 
small for entirely separate campaigns. To meet these problems, an 
experiment was tried, whereby two distinct organizations were created— 
the Protestant and Non-Sectarian, and the Catholic and Non-Sectarian 
Federations, of a common Council of Social Agencies. 


In the former fund, all agencies serving only Protestant clientele 
were placed for their entire budgets, and all non-sectarian agencies for 
that portion of their budgets, deemed to be justly chargeable to the costs 
of serving a non-Roman Catholic clientele. The Protestant agencies 
were given representation in the directorate of this federation and the 
non-sectarian agencies, through non-Roman Catholic members of their 
boards. 

The same principle was followed in respect to the constitution of the 
federation and compilation of the budget of the Roman Catholic and 
non-sectarian fund, which similarly carried entirely the budgets of 
Catholic agencies, and the costs of Catholic services for non-sectarian 
agencies. 

Two boards of directors, executives, budget committees and cam- 
paign committees were set up, which met separately, or together as 
occasion demanded. The campaign committee was one committee 
but with joint chairmen, and joint sub-chairmen through the entire 
set-up. 

The same executive director served both funds and acted as secretary 
of the Council (Mrs. Marjorie S. Thomson), while the budget of these 
latter agencies was assessed proportionately against each fund. 


Three cards of different colour were used throughout the campaign, 
—the white card for any subscriber who did not care how his funds were 
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allotted; the pink card for the one who wished to give only to the 
Protestant Fund; and the blue card for the donor, desiring to aid only 


the Catholic Fund. The subscriptions given on the white cards were 
assigned in the relative proportion of the respective funds. Of course, 
each card allowed, also, for specific assignment of donations to any one 
agency. 

This being the first year of the Chest, all agencies had to be adjusted 
to the same financial year which meant an addition of $11,946.00 to the 
normal budget. 


The actual combined objective of the Funds was $146,071.04, 
assigned $98,783.44 on the Protestant community, and $47,287.60 on 
the Catholic. Both groups reached their objectives, the Protestant 
Fund exceeding theirs, by roughly $15,000.00, and the Catholic, by some 
hundreds of dollars. The relative wealth of the two groups in Ottawa is 
represented by a three to four times per capita.assessment of the public 
over the separate school supporter. 


OTHER CITIES. 


Various factors of equal encouragement emerge in other cities. 

A result within $23,000.00 of an objective of $743,000.00 for 
Montreal's Protestant population of some 170,000 people must be 
regarded as a noteworthy achievement in 1933, especially when large 
numbers of strong supporters of Federation were obliged to reduce their 
subscriptions or to drop them altogether, the loss in this alone exceeding 
the campaign deficit. The Special Names Division was able to secure 
sufficient increases to offset its losses of this nature but in the great 
middle group of average givers a most energetic campaign failed to 
obtain sufficient increases and new donations to overtake their shrinkage. 
A new division dealing with public utilities, government offices, and the 
University proved an effective feature of the campaign. 


The success for the fourth successive year of the young English 
Catholic Federation was outstanding —its objective being exceeded by 
nearly 2%. 

Fighting against heavy unemployment and serious depression in 
many potential sources of income, the Jewish Philanthropies put up a 
valiant fight, and it is with deep regret, that word comes of the necessity 
of curtailing services to meet the heavy deficit of $45,000.00 on their 
objective. 

In Toronto, the Federation for Community Service, for some years, 
has sought a lump sum grant from civic funds to meet its recurring 
deficits. This year, a new arrangement was concluded, whereby, prior 
to the campaigns, the full measure of civic support to all three funds was 
agreed upon in respect to all participating agencies, and the Federations 
sought only the net balance from the general public. This reduced the 
objective of the Federation to $550,000.00, and while the heavy deficit 
is disappointing, the campaign is being carried on continuously in an 
endeavour to get “within striking distance’ of adjustments without 
absolutely eliminating certain work. 


The Catholic Charities result is not so discouraging as it appears, 
for the objective was set deliberately high, to approximate the 1932 
total, though the city had taken over more financial liability. The 
minimum total for essential services was nearer $150,000.00. Serious 
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difficulties were encountered in getting workers for the campaign, while 
the death of several of the largest subscribers of other years further 
affected returns. It is probable that services will have to be seriously 
cut this year. 

Out of the West, come two most commendable achievements, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Winnipeg, in the very centre of one of the most severely stricken 
areas of Canada, planned an objective only $10,000.00 less than last 
year—$345,000.00. Of this $33,000.00 was assured in civic grants to the 
General Hospital, and $42,000 from public grants to other agencies, leav- 
ing $270,000.00 for private contributions. The campaign closed with 
$266,000.00 subscribed from 32,798 contributors, and every indication 
that the remaining $4,000.00 would be secured: 96% of last years’ 
subscriptions had been paid in full. One is inclined to agree with the 
campaign chairmen in hearty admiration of “the kindness of heart and 
high sense of citizenship’ of the people of Winnipeg who have made 
such an achievement possible in such times. 

Vancouver, with a population but roughly 10% in excess of 
Winnipeg's, sought entirely from private donations, $335,000.00, and 
the result—$295,000.00—while short of the objective has much of the 
element of success about it. The deficit in Vancouver, as in Montreal, 
is due to the shrinkage or failure in giving in the ‘middle giving’ group,— 
the salaried man, the executive in smaller private business, etc. The 
Special Names, in Vancouver, made on the whole, a very fine showing. 
Yet, in both the 1932 and 1933 campaigns, Federation has raised in 
Vancouver twice as much as the federated agencies ever raised, from all 
voluntary sources—direct and indirect—prior to Federation in 1930. 
A special meeting has now been called of all the agencies in Federation 
and at this, a decision will be made as to whether a ten per cent reduction 
will have to be effected in all services, or whether a supplementary 
campaign will be put on, early in 1934 to meet the deficit. Meanwhile, 
the remarkable success that has attended the family and home placing 
work of the Children’s Aid Society of Vancouver has made it possible for 
the Society to utilize the Alexandra Orphanage as a receiving home, 
and to release its building for offices for the various agencies, thus effect- 
ing a combined rental reduction of $5,000.00. We do not know how it 
will be done, but we do know that Vancouver will make the grade again, 
and continue in 1934, that unbroken progress, maintained in all its 
social work since 1928. 


Hamilton, stricken heavily in its industrial life, has struggled to 
within 11-12% of its objective, its deficit being due to drops in industrial 
givings, from both firms and employees, and in the donations of the 
salaried group, reacting to salary reductions. Here, too, it is hoped that 
a supplementary appeal will yield sufficient funds to “‘cross the line” 
with the year’s services, not too seriously impaired. 


Halifax faces a 15% deficit, about the same experience as incurred 
in 1932, but 1933 saw the death of several larger subscribers, which, with 
the retarded effects of the depression in the Maritimes, caused difficulties, 
too great to be surmounted entirely. The same efforts will be made as 
last year to carry on, with supplementary effort and budget contractions. 

On the whole, Canadian social work can feel that community 
financing and private philanthropy have well justified its faith in them in 
the dark year of 1933. 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


“STOPPING BEFORE STARTING” 
by 


FRANK T. SHARPE, Big Brother Movement, Toronto. 
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A little over one hundred years ago children were sentenced to 
death for what we would record as minor offences. The sentiment of 
human pity was not lacking but justice, as it was known then, demanded 
satisfaction in a way foreign to our present interpretation of reforma- 
tion and protection. Adults and children were used alike, there being 
no distinction as to age or sex. Punishment laid down by a stern law 
was carried out to the very letter. Attempts at prevention and refor- 
mation were unknown and in fact were discouraged. The story of 
punishment, lacking in its application of attempts to reform, reads like 
a nightmare—deliberate in its cruel application of destructive methods 
of both body and spirit. It left in its wake the very thing it attempted 
to correct—crimes, brutal and multiplied. 


Not until the beginning of the present century had much progress 
been made in consideration of ameliorative measures rather than punish- 
ment; and it was not until early in the century that civilization realized 
what a colossal failure had resulted from such practices. 


With the birth of the Juvenile Court, however, a revolution took 
place in methods and procedure that entirely changed the interpretation 
of the function of our punitive laws. Even to-day much of the effort 
toward the reformation of delinquents and criminals has proven futile 
because those endeavouring to carry out these measures have not gone 
far enough back of surface indications to locate and remove its causes. 


Newspapers and magazines in Canada have given much space 
recently to discussions on prison reform without much suggestion as to 
the extent to which our facilities might be extended to discover, before 
the appearance in Court, those tendencies which lead to the necessity 
for incarceration. We are reminded, time and time again, in tracing 
back the careers of those who offend that there is a gradual development 
of behaviour patterns and criminal attitudes, which if continued, event- 
ually lead to the necessity of Court action. How can these be discovered 
at the earliest possible moment and remedied before becoming too 
persistent ? 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 


The home and the school are the institutions which should first 
discover such tendencies. Professor Herb Williams of the Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York, has recently pointed out the extent 
to which the school can discover evidences of abnormal behaviour 
characteristics ; he says :— 


“Since all children attend school at least in the early grades, 
school would seem to be the logical place to discover the pre- 
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delinquent while his delinquent tendencies are still in the incipient 
stage of development.” 


He believes it is possible to detect many probable delinquents 
in time to prevent delinquency by a careful check of behaviour of 
children in our schools. The home, however, has played a large 
part in the shaping of a child's conduct before he or she is registered 
as a school pupil and many of these factors, which show themselves 
in process of development in the school, have had their birth in 
home influences. Indeed, they may have been fostered and nourished 
in an atmosphere far from conducive to good school deportment. 


“Home, Sweet Home’ sounds ideal when heard on the radio or 
when pictured as a beautiful place sending forth young life, carefully 
trained to take its place in the world. To many of our growing boys 
and girls, however, it is not the perfect institution for which we social 
workers strive and pray. Too often, it is a place in which is bred a 
disrespect for law and constituted authority, as well as lacking in the 
attitude of shelter and protection that children so need, with the result 
that from these homes step forth children untrained to take their places 
in the activities and responsibilities of their group whether it be in the 
classroom, the playground or the great outside world from which the 
child has been comparatively shielded. 

As | sit writing a choir in the distance is singing “There are 
shadows in the valley,’ and the shadows are very dark for many of 
these children turned adrift into the atmosphere of school and the 
influence of its groups without a knowledge of these shadows through 
which every child must pass and which will influence each in all the 
future experiences of life. 

Workers in the behaviour field dream of a Utopia when all parents 
will be educated in the responsibilities and training necessary for growing 
children. 


OTHER FORCES. 


Other forces, however, exercise a tremendous influence upon the 
child the moment he leaves the home. These sometimes offset the lack 
of guidance or evil influence within from the home or on the other hand 
destroy some of its protection 

The greatest of these forces is the group or gang of which the boy 
or girl immediately becomes a part, either by choice or coercion. 
Between eight and ten years of age lies a period of extraordinary 
“toughness when the boy can eat anything and do anything. He is 
simply a bundle of energy which must explode and he insists upon 
exploding in his own way. The boy without a gang is like a dog without 
a bone,—he has been robbed of his heritage. Gang life is where a boy 
learns to become a man. It is his school of democracy. His first 
lessons in fair play and sacrifice are brought to him, there, and that in 
itself is no small consideration. The gang is the grindstone that polishes 
precious stones or ruins them completely. The gang is the most potent 
influence in the life of the growing boy for good or for bad. It is his 
school of morals and language and behaviour. If the gang is an ally 
to the home ideals and teaching it is a profound blessing to a boy, 
while on the other hand, if it be an enemy it proves oft-times to be 
an irresistible one doing irreparable harm. We have, within our power, 
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the shaping of the activities of the gang if we can continue to retain 
the child's confidence. 

The home, the school, and the gang are the three focal points where 
behaviour characteristics conforming to our finest accepted ideals of the 
distinctions as between right and wrong are developed or destroyed. 


A consideration of these focal three points will clearly reveal those 
factors, shown by careful study to have existed in the lives of men and 
women who have become our criminal problems. To discover and offset 
these tendencies is the challenge presented to every social worker in 
Canada today. 


THE SCHOOL. 


In spots across our Dominion, school authorities have taken definite 
steps to remedy behaviour problems by the organization of special 
interest classes as well as facilities for the teaching of those physically 
handicapped. Wherever these experiments have been tried there has 
been a very definite decrease in the number of children appearing before 
the Juvenile Courts. City life stimulates a boy's appetites before his 
self-control has developed. Bewildered by our double standard of morals, 
perplexed by our continual inconsistencies between theory and practice, 
he is a stranger in a strange land, with no guides or guide posts: tasting 
this, sampling that, because “everybody's doing it.” 

We have a compulsory system of city education that was worn 
out long since, and we worship its ancient standards with a zeal that is 
ridiculous—too many books, too little air. Not nearly enough action 
is the rule. We are always teaching facts—rarely teaching boys. 


A child is really educated through what he does, and what he does 
is largely prompted by his interests—a child's interests are therefore 
the very key to his largest and most effective education. 


THE HOME. 


During this period of home uncertainty many of our family welfare 
agencies have had to reduce the amount of family case work formerly 
given to parents with problem children. The feeling of uncertainty 
as to the future has become contagious with the result that children 
who formerly felt secure in the home are disturbed and restless. Unless 
we want to face problems of family life of a greater magnitude than 
heretofore we must not relax the necessary adjustments in the home 
which will save home situations. 


THE GANG. 


The gang has been allowed, literally, to “go to the devil.’ Appro- 
priations for playground activities in some cities have been completely 
discontinued, in other places, cut to a minimum, with the result that, 
without supervision, the gang is again developing into a contaminating 
source of infection. 


PREVENTIVE STEPS. 


The failure of incarceration as a means of preventing crime and 
delinquency has been proven. It is just as intelligent to gather up 
our smallpox patients, and to place them in a hospital under supervision 
without treatment as it is to gather together those who present behaviour 
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problems and expect that from these institutions will come cures, positive 
and permanent. Juvenile Courts themselves may become factors in the 
prevention of delinquency and crime. The clinical facilities, both medical 
and psychiatric, of the courts must be thrown open for the use of parents 
who are worried about their children’s behaviour. We are fortunate 
in having some Courts who have ‘gone the limit’ in extending these 
services and in co-operating with social agencies for prevention. To stop 
children before they start is an ideal toward which we all strive. 

With the development of studies of normal and abnormal behaviour 
the time is fast coming when the individual pre-delinquent’s develop- 
ment will be discovered and his attitude toward life in general so 
changed that his future will not be endangered by the growth of such 
activities. 

Personal interest in growing boys and girls is a valuable asset in 
any municipality. If carefully directed, the influence of the lives and 
personalities of outstanding individuals can become living monuments in 
the hearts and lives of our growing boys and girls. 

The greatest challenge facing Canada to-day is that of the problems 
presented by our youth. Let us realize that within the heart of every 
boy or girl lurk the vices of a devil or the virtues of a saint. It is ours 
to make the choice as to which shall be dominant in their future life. 


NEW EXCHANGE MOVEMENTS. 
EDMONTON—A CHRISTMAS EXCHANGE. 

The social service organizations of Edmonton have co-operated and 
established an “exchange. ’ 

For a number of years the larger organizations giving Christmas 
cheer had found considerable difficulty in avoiding duplication—even 
triplication—of their efforts. For the last years the various organizations 
made the closest check-up possible of their Christmas cheer to prevent 
duplications of hampers. Consequently, they were able to widen the scope 
of their helpfulness considerably—all of which has been to the good. 
Now, with the “exchange” established, these organizations—and others— 
will have the closest check-up with a minimum of effort and expense at a 
time when the Christmas rush is on. 

The initial expense of the “exchange” is not very heavy but, if 
it is to be continued after Christmas, it will have to be supported more 
extensively than it needs to be for the immediate purpose and need. 
At present the charitable organizations are sharing in the financing 
with most of the service clubs assisting. The executive consists of Dr. 
R. B. Jenkins, Rev. W. H. Pike, Mrs. M. A. Marshall and Mrs. H. 
Kilburn. Mrs. Grace East is the secretary at the “exchange.” Mrs. 
H. Kilburn, University Hospital, is the treasurer. (The Edmonton 
Journal). 


HALIFAX. 

After many months of study by a special committee of The Halifax 
Council of Social Agencies, a Social Service Exchange will be established 
to bring nearer to completion the ring of organized services, which have 
been steadily developing in one of the oldest of our cities. 

The Junior League of Halifax has made this development possible, 
by offering to underwrite the major portion of the cost of the first year. 
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LEISURE TIME AND 
EDUCATIVE ACTIVITIES 











LEISURE TIME PROBLEMS IN THE 
ISOLATED HOME. 


Study of the history of pioneering in Canada, in practically all 
parts of our wide-flung Dominion and among the people of various 
races who first settled here, reveals that the men and women of earlier 
days took with them into the lonely places of the land many skills 
which served them well. These were acquired more or less incidentally 
as part of their education when they were boys and girls in their parents’ 
homes. 


We have been apt to assume, because of the rapid growth of our 
cities in Canada, that the days of pioneering are over. This is only 
partially true. The long slow overland trek by wagon has been replaced 
by train travel, or, in more recent years, by journey and transport by motor 
car or motor truck—at least to a certain extent—and, most recent of all, by 
aeroplane. Yet in Northern Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia settlement has gone on since the war, 
in some cases far from transport facilities and good roads. Moreover, 
many homes adjacent to older settlements are still almost as isolated 
for a large part of the year as those at the outposts of civilization. 


The Canadian pioneer of history has emerged fairly well from the 
scrutiny which has been directed towards him in these days of critical 
realism. With the praise which has been showered on him by our 
poets and story-writers for his courage in facing perils of field and 
flood—loneliness, wild animals, (at times) inhospitable conditions of 
country or of climate—there has been blended the warmest admiration for 
the bravery and endurance of his wife and children, who confronted 
difficulties outwardly less spectacular but just as real. (Was it not 
G. K. Chesterton who remarked, perhaps a little flippantly, but with 
shrewd insight, that he had much greater respect for the Pilgrim Mothers 
than for the Pilgrim Fathers? Not only did they have to endure all 
the hardships that the Pilgrim Fathers suffered, but they had to endure 
the Pilgrim Fathers as well ! ). 


THE MODERN PIONEER. 


It may be taken for granted that the pioneers of our modern era 
are far less self-sufficient than their predecessors of an earlier day, 
but that does not make them any the less pioneers. Brought up in 
many instances where all the advantages of a mechanical age have heen 
theirs, their dependence on machine-made products has been bound, 
more or less, to continue. There is an obverse side to this picture, of 
course, but it need not be overstressed. Hardships and loneliness are 
just as real whether the home in which one lives is a log shack with 
hand-made shingles or a sectional frame cottage roofed with ready 
roofing. 
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The problem therefore arises, can anything te done to-day to 
mitigate conditions for our pioneers? Now that there is an increasing 
acceptance of the doctrine that the well-being of all the citizens of a 
country is the responsibility of the whole country, can we, as Canadians, 
develop a programme which will result in a wider sharing of our privi- 
leges, to the end that a higher all-round standard of well-being may 
be reached and maintained by the dwellers in the outposts as well as 
the urban population? 


The challenge has already been accepted in two major fields— 
those of hygiene and education—in which recent developments of mail 
services have produced incalculable results for good. Cannot the same 
take place in the field of recreation? Indeed, must it not take place 
in this field too if our standards are to be maintained and improved? 
Lacking the satisfaction which making things with their own hands 
brought to earlier pioneers, our modern ones have nowhere else to look 
except to recreation. Fortunately it would seem that the shorter hours 
of labour which appear inevitable in our cities will become possible through 
mechanization, on our farms too—to say nothing of the long idle hours 
of the winter months. How shall the longer hours of leisure be used? 


READING. 


According to librarians everywhere, reading has tremendously in- 
creased in cities and towns since the beginning of the depression. 
With less money (or none at all) to spend on commercialized forms of 
recreation, people have turned to the almost inexhaustible resources 
of books of every kind. There has been a marked increase in ‘heavier’ 
reading. Magazines and newspapers too, whatever may have happened 
to their general circulation, have been read more thoroughly and by 
more people than in the years of “easy prosperity.”’ 

Can the same be said of our rural population, especially of the 
more isolated part of it? Stringent economic conditions have affected 
the pioneers too, along with the older farming settlements. One hears 
many examples of individuals who have had to come to regard magazines 
and newspapers as a luxury which could be dispensed with for the time 
being. Almost the only method of dealing with the situation is some 
form of ‘adoption,’ whereby those who are still able to afford to pay 
subscriptions save their reading matter instead of destroying it after 
they and their families have read it, and send it away by mail to the 
outpost families. Many of the stories and articles are “just as good” 
when weeks and months old. Even “old” or “un-fresh” newspapers 
do not lose all their value. 


The question is sometimes asked how points of contact can be 
established, and how information can be obtained as to where to send 
such material. Once convinced of the need, those who wish to perform 
this piece of national service will find a way. Demonstration has been 
given in recent years by the churches of how to go about it. The head- 
quarters offices of all denominations will gladly lend counsel.* 

What can the isolated settlers do for themselves along these lines? 
Almost all of our provinces maintain travelling library services con- 
sisting of boxes of books sent out in response to requests from groups 
of ten or more. The books are varied in character, and may be retained 
long enough for a great deal of reading to be done by those in the 


* The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare is prepared to answer any inquiry. 
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district where they are placed on loan. The terms under which the loans 
are made differ in the various provinces, but are uniformly very reason- 
able. In addition, ““Open.Shelf” privileges are also extended by several 
of the provinces. A reasonable time to read the books is permitted 
borrowers, and as a rule the only charge is the cost of postage both 
ways. (In some instances the demand is already so great for the first 
of these services that a waiting list has had to be established for 
those who are to receive boxes, but until the same state of affairs 
prevails wherever this service is offered, the work is capable of exten- 
sion through the efforts of the settlers themselves without setting up 
any new machinery and without costing the country as a whole any 
additional outlay). 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 


The value of correspondence courses sent out by Departments of 
Education can hardly be over-estimated. These are generally free of 
cost for subjects of the public school grades, though there may be some 
slight expense for text-books. Where parents and children together go 
through the lessons, the recreative value for the parents is not incon- 
siderable. (The same might be said, with due respect, of Sunday School 
lessons included by some churches). 


Conditions are of course attached to the use of the provincial 
‘education by correspondence,’ services but in all probability they are still 
not as widely used as they deserve to be. Almost all of our provinces also 
offer high school courses by correspondence, generally for very reason- 
able fees, and with the students being required to provide their own 
text-books. Some of the provinces have entered the field of presenting 
vocational subjects by mail courses, and it need hardly be said that 
these have great practical value as well as their recreational possibilities. 
While these courses are not free, the cost is in every instance extremely 
reasonable. 


THE NEWSPAPER “CORNER.” 


A somewhat different use of correspondence which is very valuable 
in the isolated home is the practice of certain newspapers in running 
as regular features “Children’s Corners,’ usually under the direction 
of a sympathetic assistant editor who fosters the development of cor- 
respondence from children who become “members” of the corner and 
gain in proportion as they give. The conquest of isolation may some- 
times be achieved at the cost of a little effort and a few postage stamps. 
Some firm and lasting friendships, “in person” as well as by corres- 
pondence, have developed through this method, which has been of 
genuine “human interest’ ~—the quality which all editors seek, and 
which has had direct and indirect results that can hardly be measured. 


Along similar lines, the “-Home-makers’’ and ‘Handicrafts’ features 
in publications of various kinds have proved exceedingly valuable in 
isolated homes. The revivial of quilting and knitting, with other home 
crafts, is a significant trend of the times through which we have been 
passing. The interest in developing these, and in actually teaching 
them, through travelling supervisors which the Women’s Institutes have 
shown throughout the Dominion has been and still is a veritable 
godsend. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


The Canadian Handicrafts League, through its branches and con- 
tacts, has not only encouraged this development from the standpoint 
of its recreational value, but has to a certain extent provided a market 
for high class work, which has of course included wood-carving, weaving, 
metal work and many other skilful products of home manufacture which 
lend themselves especially to the remoter sections of the country. 


Probably there has been less instructional work undertaken in 
handicrafts for men and boys than for women and girls. Instances 
come to mind, however, of men and boys who have made good use of 
such publications as specialize in home mechanics. Even in our cities 
it is often difficult to obtain from public libraries books which deal 
with handicrafts and home mechanics, so great is the demand at present. 
Some such book as ‘Make It Yourself’’ with hundreds of ideas collected 
during a long period of years would prove simply invaluable for the 
menfolk of the isolated home. Self-taught woodcarving is excellent as 
a pastime and as a true form of cultural recreation, as examples shown 
in handicrafts exhibitions testify. 


Soap carving, sealing-wax modelling, model making, tooled leather 
work, furniture making (using native woods), the tanning and curing 
of hides and furs, and in general the practice of making things for 
home use at home instead of relying on outside sources of supply, have 
all contributed to making life on the outskirts more tolerable. There is 
reason to believe that some of our national organizations will shortly 
make very definite contributions by means of bulletins to assist isolated 
settlers to plan their leisure. This will be productive of good for the 
whole country. (It should not be overlooked that certain commercial 
firms have in the past arranged competitions, with quite valuable prizes, 
for certain of the activities mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph, 
and have prepared hints in connection therewith which have been helpful 
more widely than they perhaps anticipated). 


THE RADIO. 


The value of one of the modern miracles of communication—the 
radio—must not be forgotten in attempting to solve the leisure-time 
problems of the isolated home. Demonstrations have already been given 
both in eastern and in western Canada of the great contribution which 
can be made by this method, not only along cultural lines but along 
the practical lines of dealing with actual agricultural problems which 
are so much more distressing to those who are out of the ordinary reach 
of visiting agricultural experts on their tours. 


The report of the variety of admirable radio presentations which 
were given during the year ending March 31 last under the auspices 
of the University of Alberta Broadcasting Station and the account of 
the reactions of those receiving the programmes, as set forth in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Extension of that University, make 
inspiring reading. Music, plays, debates, lectures on a host of subjects 
(including handicrafts), and agricultural features will give some idea 
of the way in which this opportunity has been seized. By the very 
nature of its affiliations and ownership this station has been a shining 
example of progress which other provinces have been unable as yet to 
equal, though they have not been entirely wanting in effort. 
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There are of course many homes in which there is still no radio, 
but even in the far-off places a spirit of co-operation has been develop- 
ing, whereby those who are so equipped are extremely hospitable to those 
less fortunate. This tendency, it goes without saying, is a very fine 
one, and deserves that imitation which is the sincerest form of flattery. 

The measure of success which will be attained in dealing with the 
problem of recreation in the isolated rural areas will depend on the 
degree of co-operation with which plans are worked out. Some experi- 
ence has already been obtained in this field by Departments of Education 
and Agriculture, Departments of Extension or of Extra-Mural Relations 
of the Universities, L Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, the Women’s 
Institutes, the Clergy and the Churches (of every denomination), the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, certain organized societies among the 
Foreign-Born, the Community Welfare Council of Ontario, the Frontier 
College, the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and the corresponding groups 
for young people in the churches. All can, if they will, intensify their 
work, and have a greater share in helping to reach out and take 
(figuratively speaking) the hand of some lone pioneer individual or 
family and help them to help themselves. 

In the final analysis, however, the challenge comes back to the 
individual. There is an ever-increasing obligation to remember that 
only as privileges are shared in the spirft of brotherhood (we are our 
brothers’ keepers), have we the right to continue to enjoy our own. 
Our own leisure will be all the more pleasant and profitable if we are 
conscious that we have done our bit to make that of our fellow-citizens 
on the frontier more filled with satisfactions and skills and pleasures. 
The task is no light one, but it is emphatically well worth the effort.E.M. 


NEWS NOTES. 
SOME MONTREAL ACTIVITIES. 


As the result of a co-operative survey of Unemployed Boys in the 
city of Montreal, conducted under the auspices of the Montreal Boys’ 
Work Council during the autumn, an extensive programme along edu- 
cational and recreational lines has been put into effect for about 1,000 
boys. 

Classes in various subjects are being conducted in the Y.M.C.A. 
(Sir George Williams College) which is providing the necessary facilities. 
Lord Atholstan’s Educational Fund is supplying funds for the payment 
of instructors. Under the auspices of the Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation, in the two districts where these services are most required, 
classes of 60 and 45 respectively are being conducted in carpentry, 
mechanical drawing and first aid, together with basketball and other 
games, on two evenings a week in each of two schools. 

The Parks and Playgrounds Association is also linking up the boys 
for hockey, using a city rink in one case, and in another using a rink 
built by unemployed men as an activity growing directly from their 
association together in the task of gardening during the summer. 

In yet another case—the Rosemount district—a community skating 
rink has been built, under the auspices of the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association, on the very site used as a garden by unemployed men last 
summer. This rink is entirely operated and supervised by the unem- 
ployed garden group. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE IN WINNIPEG. 


B. Stewart Hay, Secretary, The Social Welfare Commission. 
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Public welfare in Winnipeg is a civic responsi- 
bility and is administered by the Social Welfare 
Commission, a body comprised of eight aldermen and 
six citizens. In its first inception, it was primarily a 
family welfare organization whose fundamental prin- 
ciple was and still is, to help people to help themselves. 
It has now, however, acquired many more activities 
and is the only case working agency in Manitoba 


covering practically all phases of social work. 
Relief, figures largely, the adjustment and care 
of all unemployable people being included in 
its functions. The fact that its funds are pro- 
nh y// vided by the taxpayer is ample reason for 
vw: uf business-like methods and thorough investiga- 
tion, and it is our endeavour to operate the de- 
pt i Ti ie 
partment as efficiently as possible. At the same 
time, we realize that we are dealing with the 
human element and our case workers are sympa- 
thetic and ever thoughtful of the family, both 
physical and spiritual. In spite of economic 
conditions ; the permanence of family life cannot be eradicated, and this 
enduring quality, some of the elements of which are homely and material and 
some of whichare spiritual, is the vital spark of real family life and the basis 
on which our workers found their efforts. Our ideal of Social Service 
is to guide and help by encouragement and material assistance through 
hard times; to restore self-respect, our most valuable asset, to those 
who have fallen by the way; to bring back self-reliance and courage 
to those who have given way beneath the strain of affliction; and to 
implant the desire for an improved standard of living in those who have 
sunk below the border-line of poverty. Such idealism can only be 
accomplished by patient personal service and constructive case work. 
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DIVISIONS OF SERVICE. 


Broadly speaking, the work of the Commission may be classified 
in the following way :— 


SERVICE CASES, in which no relief is given are many and varied : 
(a) Investigation for other Societies.—Affiliated with the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, and as signatory of the Transporta- 
tion Agreement, the Commission undertakes to give service to 
any agency requiring investigation and information. 
(b) Medical Care is now arranged through the co-operation of the 
Medical Health Officer of the City. Since the closing of the 
Clinic in the Winnipeg General Hospital, the question of medical 
care has caused some anxiety, allayed in part by the attendance 
of the Medical Health Officer and his assistants, and by the 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


clinics at Misericordia Hospital, Mount Carmel and St. Boni- 
face. We must pay tribute too, to the private practitioners, 
who have wholeheartedly given their advice and care without 
remuneration to those who have been their patients. 


Old Age Pensions.—All applications for Old Age Pensions are 
prepared and submitted by the Social Welfare Commission, 
which was appointed under the Old Age Pensions Act as the 
Local Authority. In this connection, there are among the 
recipients of the pension those who are incapable, through 
senility or degeneration, of caring for themselves. The Com- 
mission is made Trustee in such cases, and has full responsi- 
bility for the care and support of the pensioner, who generally 
needs the supervision required by a child, but who has all the 
potentialities and problems of an adult. As may be conjec- 
tured, the task of caring for such people is very difficult. 
Child Welfare Allowances.—('Mothers’ Allowances’) Applica- 
cations for Child Welfare Allowances are prepared by the Social 
Welfare Commission and submitted to the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, a body comprised of two aldermen and six citizens, 
from which they are forwarded to the Child Welfare Division 
of the Province. One may note in passing, that should a bene- 
ficiary under the Child Welfare Act disqualify on account of 
immorality or other reason, she is referred to the Social Welfare 
Commission for case work and assistance until such time as 
she is again eligible for the Allowance. 

Advice is given to any citizen on various questions, such as 
tenant and landlord, family disturbances, child care, family 
budgeting, insufficient income (which is augmented), transpor- 
tation, re-habilitation and all the crises which are inevitably 
encountered in the lives of people who are the chief sufferers 
in periods of economic stress. 


Supervision.—The Commission has the supervision of many 
families where there is sufficient income, but where there have 
been moral lapses or character failing. Such cases need constant 
case-work. 


Legal Aid.—Any citizen requiring legal assistance in any matter 
with the exception of divorce, can, if financially unable to 
obtain it, receive the necessary service through the Commission, 
which has a lawyer on the staff, working under the direction 
of the City Solicitor. This is a very valuable and important 
contribution to both the client and the taxpayer. The services 
of the City Solicitor are also available to the Commission, thus 
providing the necessary authority and backing sometimes 
needed. 


Institutional Care.-—Where such care is needed in families of 
moderate or small incomes, the applications are made through 
the Social Welfare Commission, which is the local authority for 
requesting admission at the Municipal rate. Cost of the care 
of old age cases and for incurables is less when application 
is made by a Municipality, which must, however, guarantee 
payment. to the Provincial Government. The Commission 
therefore secures the accommodation and collects payment from 
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(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


RELIEF. 
(a) 


available sources, always investigating closely to verify that 
the applicant is unable to pay the full rate. The Provincial 
Government contributes the balance necessary for the main- 
tenance of the inmate. In cases where there is no income, 
the Municipal rate is paid by the Social Welfare Commission. 

Admission for the care of the feeble-minded was made on 
the same basis previous to the passing of the Mental Deficiency 
Act in April, 1933. Since that date, investigation has been 
made after the admission of the patient, the Provincial Psy- 
chiatrist, who is also a Magistrate, having full authority to 
arrange admission without considering the responsibility for the 
cost of maintenance. Consequently, the difficulty of collection 
is increased for the Municipalities and for the Commission, 
which previously had the authority for admission. 


An effort is being made, with the co-operation of the 
Provincial Government, to have incurable patients cared for 
in their own private homes, with a little financial assistance, 
and thus to discourage the growing tendency to place them in 
institutions where the sense of family responsibility is con- 
siderably weakened. 


Family Groups.—Frequently the request for assistance comes 
from a member of a family group where the income, properly 
distributed, could be made sufficient. Advice for the inclusion 
of such member into the family budget is offered and any service 
which will assist is given. 


Domestic Difficulties —Numerous and diverse are the situations 
which create domestic difficulty and the social worker feels 
that she “‘rushes in where angels fear to tread.’ These are 
nearly always our most unsatisfactory cases and although in 
many instances, a solution of the problem has been found, in 
a good many others, we ourselves have been blamed and have 
had to retire in ignominious defeat. So many factors in family 
life are to be considered, so different is the response of each 
individual, that no outline of guidance can be of use to us 
and we can only meet each situation with the endeavour to 
give the best of our service and advice. 


Non-residents, except those unemployable, are not dealt with, 
the Unemployment Relief Department with the co-operation of 
the Provincial Government, taking full responsibility. There are 
cases, however, which do not qualify under any existing policies, 
and therefore the Social Welfare Commission does the necessary 
case work and investigation, and obtains support either from 
the place of legal residence, or preferably, returns the family 
to its own Municipality. 


Sickness.—Where the breadwinner is incapacitated, relief is 
given to the family providing there is no person eligible for 
Unemployment Relief. Special diets are provided where neces- 
sary, all the milk required for children is supplied and although 
only wood is allowed for heating as a general rule, in acute 
cases of illness, coal is given where the patient is in the home. 
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(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


Daily nursing service is given by the Margaret Scott Nursing 
Mission, a band of devoted women who are available on the 
call of the Commission and the Unemployment Relief Depart- 
ment. Medical supplies are provided by the Medical Health 
Officer and occasional surgical supplies by the Commission. 

It is a source of distress to us that there is no provision 
for dental care other than extractions, or for glasses, and these 
have to be dispensed with for the present unless we are able 
to secure them through outside sources,—at the present time 
an almost impossible achievement. 


Burials.—The Social Welfare Commission is responsible for the 
burial of all citizens who are unable to make their own ar- 
rangements. We are very proud of this branch of our work 
insofar as there is no suggestion of indigency in our funerals. 
All the graves are paid for,—(we understand that Winnipeg is 
the only City in Canada where there is no free burial ground) — 
and in cases where relatives are unable to provide them, 
flowers are supplied through the courtesy of the Public Parks 
Board. Contracts are made with most of our undertakers and 
our requirements are rigidly enforced. A member of the staff 
is always present at the funeral and proper newspaper announce- 
ments are made. 


Physical Handicab.—Many are the cases of disability, which 
brings the family below the line of self-support. Unless the 
handicap is total and permanent in the case of the father of 
a family, the mother is not eligible for an allowance under 
the Child Welfare Act, and the Social Welfare Commission has 


to provide for the family, sometimes for many years. 


Tuberculosis.—In cases where hospital or sanitarium care is 
not indicated, the patient is under the direct care of the Health 
Department; the Social Welfare Commission providing relief for 
the family, with all the necessary care. 


Feeble-Minded.—Maintenance of all feeble-minded indigent 
people, either in an institution or at home, is the responsibility 
of the Social Welfare Commission, and where the patient is 
the bread-winner, the family is also supported. 


Old Age.—Old couples, and old women, not yet eligible for 
pension, are cared for, if possible in their own homes. We 
have found that the average old lady can always be happy in 
a little place of her own, whereas the average old man is some- 
what more difficult to accommodate. 


Homeless Men.—Only men over the age of 60 years are given 
civic relief, and they are placed in boarding houses all over 
the City. These houses are periodically inspected by the 
Health Department, and it has been our endeavour to secure 
the most homelike surroundings possible, in accordance with our 
efforts to discourage institutional trends. 


Widows who are ineligible for Child Welfare Allowance, or who 
have become disqualified, are assisted and in a good many 
cases, remain permanent charges; others are supported while 
awaiting the Allowance. 
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Desertion is a problem which is increasing. Economic conditions 
are in part responsible, as continued unemployment and con- 
sequent relief are tremendous factors in weakening the sense of 
responsibility and initiative. There is also the feeling of frustra- 
tion and inferiority in the man who has previously been able 
to maintain his family and there have been many instances 
where such a man has left his family to search for work far 
afield and has remained away, his whereabouts unknown. Every 
effort is made to locate deserters, and in many cases, they 
have been discovered. There is, more often than not, a feeling 
of futility, however, because he has to be brought back to face 
either a gaol sentence, or the same conditions which led to 
his desertion. The major evil of unemployment is not perceived 
in the material manifestation, as many families are better cared 
for when on relief than when independent, but the spiritual 
disruption and chaos of the soul is something for which the 
only remedy is steady and remunerative employment. 


(g) Separation.—In such cases, the Commission gives relief to the 


(k) 


(1) 


family, endeavouring where possible,—through the Court if 
necessary,—to secure contribution from the father. In one or 
two cases, with the aid of an independent lawyer, we have, in 
the interests of the children, secured divorces. These efforts 
are always to obtain legitimacy for children born out of lawful 
marriage and only where the parents are congenial. 


Unmarried Mothers.—Problems of this kind are coming to us 
in increased numbers, and we work with the close co-operation 
and invaluable help of the Children’s Aid Society. Whether 
the economic situation is responsible or not, it is hard to say. 
Certainly there is a regulation of the Unemployment Relief 
Department that a single man shall not receive relief if he 
marries while unemployed. It may be too, that in more 
prosperous times, the father was able to take care of his 
responsibilities. Whatever the cause, there is need for recogni- 
tion of this problem. The policies of the Commission will not 
permit the care of an able-bodied girl with only one child and 
where that child is very young, the mother may be considered 
unemployable. In such cases, the Unemployment Relief 
Department repudiates its responsibility. Too often, the father 
himself is on relief and unable to contribute and except for the 
Salvation Army and the Roman Catholic Sisters, unless the 
mother has relatives willing to take her, there is no way in which 
she can receive help. This situation is causing us much concern 
and will shortly be brought before representatives of the City 
Council and the Provincial Government. 


Imprisonment.—Where the father is imprisoned for over two 
months, the Social Welfare Commission provides for the family. 
We feel very strongly that men in prison should be employed in 
remunerative work and that their earnings should go to the 
family. It is an added expense to the community to support a 
man in prison and accept at the same time, the full responsi- 
bility for his family. A Manitoba branch of the Prisoners’ 


‘Aid was organised in the spring of this year and when in full 


operation, will add invaluably to public welfare work in the 
Province. 
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FINANCIAL. 


In comparison with 1923, it is quite evident that conditions in the 
last few years have brought a tremendous increase in the problems 
confronting the social worker. Character failing, sickness and inade- 
quacy have always been with us, but without taking into consideration 
any cases of unemployment, the increase in the case load of the Social 
Welfare Commission over that of ten years ago, will prove the contention, 
particularly as the population of the city has not made much advance. 


1923 1933 
ee I isk 6 6 Sea wietess 458 1,097 
Araetratih. «< «.. sok vcs vc cakes $ 11,948.22 $ 13,384.00 
Nb 5.444. oes pacha ates 117,089.71 186,150.00 
VO gb k hee Die nd ao a $129,037.93 $199,534.00 


CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE. 


The Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission is also the Secretary 
of the Confidential Exchange, although it is conducted as a separate 
Civic Department, with a Registrar and two assistants. The registra- 
tions during the last few years have been considerable, the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Department, including the Women’s Department and the 
Single Men's Commission adding chiefly to the heavy increase. The 
Exchange has been enlarged to include clearings for relief throughout the 
whole Province and a valuable contribution is made by the Department 
of Pensions, which registers all cases of recipients of War Pensions and 
Veterans’ Allowances. 


The Provincial Government also registers cases of relief and Child 
Welfare, and in this way, a valuable record is being built of people who 
move from place to place for the purpose of obtaining assistance. 
Christmas clearings are now in full progress and full use of the Exchange 
is made by all the Christmas Cheer Committees. It has proved in- 
valuable in the prevention of duplication. 


An arrangement is being made whereby the Central Council of 
Social Agencies, the Community Chest Board and the Winnipeg 
Foundation will take an active part in influencing all the organisations 
affiliated with each in making full use of the Exchange. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 


This remains our greatest problem. In common with all the other 
provinces, the Federal Government and the Provincial Government 
each share one-third of the cost of relief, the Municipalities bearing the 
full expense of administration. Married men may be called upon to 
do three days’ work periodically, if rent is paid for them, chiefly in the 
city woodyard. There is not sufficient to employ all the men regularly, 
so that the interval between periods of employment is fairly long. 


Enforced idleness is an evil which is sapping the morale of the people 
gradually but surely. Unemployed men on relief who own their own 
homes and are in danger of losing them through non-payment of taxes, 
are, by an arrangement through the Finance Committee, given work on 
sewers and are credited by the Tax Department with the amount they 
earn, at the standard rate of wages. 
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In connection with Unemployment in Manitoba, the Provincial 
Government has appointed the Greater Winnipeg Advisory Committee, 
a body consisting of one representative from the Municipal Councils of 
the suburban areas, with two from Winnipeg. This committee has the 
responsibility of compiling the schedules of food, fuel, shelter, clothing, 
etc. and was originally intended to operate for the purpose of making the 
assistance given by various Municipalities uniform. 

It has now acquired the duty of supplying clothing to the unemploy- 
ed, and the family requiring help in this respect, after making application 
to the local relief office, is sent to the headquarters of the Advisory 
Committee, where, after investigation, needs are supplied. The 
Provincial Government makes all purchases, charging the Municipalities, 
and this method of supply has an advantage in the elimination of the 
6% sales tax imposed by the Province on all sales. 


Quantities of new material are bought and all made into layettes and 
garments for women and children, through the co-operation of the 
Personal Service League, an auxiliary of public spirited women who have 
opened a sewing room, where unemployed women may assist in making 
garments for their own use. A similar workroom has been established 
by the Salvation Army, and much good work is being accomplished 
through the friendly intercourse and industry of the gatherings. 

Single men are assisted by the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
and are being sent to farms and camps when possible. A number 
however, remain in the city either on account of physical unfitness or 
incapability and are cared for in public dining rooms and dormitories. 
A public recreation and reading room has been opened by the Good 
Neighbours’ Association and is much appreciated by the single men who 
have no friends or daytime accommodation. 

Unemployed single women are assisted in the same way as the 
married men, and the relief is administered by a separate department, 
which has grown considerably in the last year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF—FINANCIAL. 


Numbers on Relief Married Men Single Women Single Men 
1932 (Nov.).......... 7,485 1,018 5 426 
Siw)... 7222 1457 5928 
Cost. 
1932_—Relief......... eee. $1,943,006.85 $125,019.68 
himieenion..... .. 71336.79 8397.14 
With ccc ised $2,014,343.64 $133,416.82 $560,772.89 
ee $2.733,935.78 $255,793.21 se as 
Administration.... ... 106,259.46 13,394.69 
ili gio oe $2,840,195.24 $269,187.90 $749,494.94 
OO ee allen rics gg oe 


To assist in the effort towards re-employment, the Commercial 
Girls’ Club is doing splendid work in the organisation of all unemployed 
business girls, and the Employment Service of Canada is working in close 
co-operation with the authorities in charge of relief, in an endeavour to 
fill every vacant job. 
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The Rural Re-habilitation Department, sponsored by the Provincial 
and Federal Governments, is perhaps doing the most reconstructive 
work of all, in that an opportunity is given to the accepted applicant to 
become permanently self-supporting. This, so far, has presented the 
only real solution for unemployment, as far as the able-bodied man is 
concerned, and in the writer's opinion should, without doubt, be very 
greatly extended, in fact, should become the paramount plan in any 
proposed reconstruction scheme. 


Too numerous to mention, are the neighbourhood societies and 
church groups, all working earnestly in a small way for the benefit of 
the unfortunate. As distress is so widespread and community resources 
become increasingly lower, the material help offered is not a great deal 
but the unselfish service and the kindly neighbourliness are assets which 
cannot be too highly commended. In this group, the Home Welfare 
Association is making a valuable contribution to the Social Welfare 
Commission, acting as an auxiliary and providing friendly visitors to the 
homes of the permanent dependants of the City. This organisation has 
also given the Commission the services of a Visiting House-keeper, who 
has done splendid work in the homes of incompetent wives and mothers. 


In a general survey of Welfare Work in Winnipeg, one comes to the 
conclusion that all our citizens are given thoughtful consideration and 
that every phase of unemployment and distress which can be alleviated, 
is taken care of in an adequate way as far as is humanly possible. 


MEURLING MUNICIPAL REFUGE IN THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 


By Albert Chevalier. 
Superintendent of Municipal Assistance. 


In the article “Assistance in the Metropolis of Canada” in the 
November issue reference was made to the Meurling Municipal Refuge 
for men without shelter, the only institution, exactly of this nature in 
the Dominion of Canada, where homeless men are received daily and 
given proper attention free of charge:—such as medical care, shower 
bath, fumigation, meals, sleeping accommodation, laundry service, etc. 


ROUTINE. 


To be admitted in the Meurling Refuge, one must not be intoxicated, 
may not have in one’s possession more than 25 cents, and must conform 
to all the regulations of the institution. The persons seeking shelter in 
the Refuge must present themselves at 6 o'clock P.M. each day and must 
answer to certain questions put to them regarding their condition—viz. :— 
age, nationality, name, occupation, place of birth, time in Canada, time 
in the City of Montreal, how long out of employment, for whom they 
previously worked, the reason and date when they lost or gave up their 
last position, whether married, single, or widower, etc. 


The entry form concluded, a search of the men’s pockets is made, 
and everything that might damage the clothes while fumigation is being 
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carried on, is removed. Each man is then supplied with three checks, 
each provided with strings and bearing his identification number and is 
taken to a room situated in the basement where he is given a bag and a 
clothes hanger. He must put his underclothes in this bag and close it, 
after having affixed to it one of the three checks given to him when his 
name was registered. On the clothes hanger, he hangs his trousers, his 
vest, his coat and his overcoat and attaches a check to them; his shoes 
and his hat are deposited in a compartment bearing a number corres- 
ponding to the number on the checks. The third check which has a 
longer string than the others is placed around his neck. The object of 
this check system is to identify the individual when, on the following 
morning, his clothes are returned to him. The inmates’ clothes with 
the exception of their shoes and hats, are placed in the fumigator, where 
they remain for thirty minutes in a temperature of 300 degrees. 


Once the inmates have taken off their clothes, they go to the bath- 
room, where soft antiseptic soap is put on their heads, and, as the only 
known practical way of taking off the soap is with water, water is used, 
and with rather beneficial effects. All the shower baths are put into 
operation simultaneously, under the direction of an official, said water 
being at a temperature of about ninety (90) degrees. After taking a 
bath, each man undergoes an examination in the physician's office. If, 
in the course of such examination, it be found that the person who seeks 
shelter at the Refuge, is ill, the superintendent must have him admitted 
to a hospital, in order that, regaining his health, he may again be in a 
position to earn a living and, also, in order to protect the other inmates 
in the event of the sick men being afflicted with any contagious disease. 
The medical examination has also another object, that of ascertaining 
the working capacity of those who seek shelter at the Refuge, in order 
to find out the impostors who are in the habit of living at the expense of 
the community; this is also a protection for the man who is honestly in 
need. 

Once his medical examination is completed, the man is given a 
nightgown, and he goes up to the refectory. A supper consisting of 
bread and a bowl of coffee is provided. He is then taken up to the 
dormitory. He sleeps in an iron bed (the mattress being entirely of 
metal) bearing his identification number. The bedding consists of two 
blankets, two sheets, one pillow and one pillow-case. The inmates 
must get up at five oclock in summer and six o'clock in winter. All 
linen used during each night is thrown down the chutes, which lead to 
the laundry. The breakfast is served immediately after rising and it 
consists of bread and coffee. After taking his breakfast the inmate 
hands over to the employee on duty the three checks received by him, 
and in return he receives the envelope in which the contents of his pockets 
had been deposited at the time of his registration. 


Then the men are allowed to secure their hats and boots and are 
discharged, (except those who have been selected—to the number of 25, 
30 or 40 as required—for the cleaning up of the Institution and the laundry 
work.) This has to be completed by eleven o'clock, at which time they 
are served with a full course dinner for the work they have done and then 
discharged. These same men are admitted to the Refuge earlier than the 
other men if they wish it, and they are used as helpers to the regular 
staff of the Institution and are served with a good supper in consider- 
ation of the help they give. 
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EQUIPMENT. 


This establishment is regarded by Medical Health Officers as being 
the healthiest and the cleanest one of its kind existing to-day; the 
building is built of bricks inside and outside, the ceiling and floors are 
made of cement and are washed with running water every day; the 
bricks and the cement are covered with waterproof paint, thus affording 
no opportunity whatever to vermin to establish itself in any part of the 
building. 

The night-gowns and the towels used by the refugees are changed 
every day, and the same thing is done with the bedding. The ventilation 
of the establishment is perfect—there being four ventilators—at the 
four corners of the building which is surrounded by windows, the upper 
part of which is left open, according to the weather. Thus, sunshine and 
fresh air have free admission into the building and more particularly to 
the dormitories. There are two large dormitories, each one containing 
354 beds or 177 double-deckers. Anyone visiting these dormitories at 
two or three o clock in the morning would not find any unpleasant odours 
therein. 


As already mentioned, the men get up at five o'clock in the morning, 
being wakened by the fire alarm bells, which are thus tested every day. 
However, since the opening, nearly twenty years ago, there has never 
been a fire of any kind owing to the fact that there is no wood or any 
other inflammable material in the building proper, and if the refugees 
themselves possess any matches or any inflammable material, these 
are taken away temporarily at the time of the registration and by these 
precautions every safety is afforded to the inmates of the Institution. 
During the night one light is kept on in the dormitories, and a guard is 
kept on duty, not only to prevent any trouble or disturbance of any 
kind and assure good order in said dormitories, but principally to lend a 
helping hand to any inmate who may require it. 


One special feature of this Institution is that the refugees from the 
time of their admission up to the time that they reach their beds, never 
retrace their steps—the plans of the institution having been drawn to 
this end, thus eliminating crowding in passageways, etc., and assuring 
rapidity of service; in fact, in less than two hours it is possible to receive, 
register and put to bed 708 men. 


HISTORY. 


It may be of interest to know how this Institution came to be called 
the ‘Meurling Municipal Refuge’. 

Through a will made in London, England, on the 14th of October, 
1910, Mr. Gustave Meurling, of Villa Varotscha, Cap dAil, France, 
left, after payment of his just debts, etc.— 

The residue of the said moneys and any uncontested investments 
and property upon trust for the Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
Montreal, in the Dominion of Canada to be employed by them for 
such charitable or other purposes for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
said City as the said Mayor and Corporation shall, in their absolute 
discretion, think fit. 

_ Gustave Meurling died on the 1ilth of April 1911, in his Villa 
Varotscha, at the age of 87 years, leaving a residual fortune of $106,500.00; 
($16,500.00 assets, real estate and stocks in France and $90,000.00 in 
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England—$60,000.00 in American stocks and $30,000.00 English and 
other: stocks. ) 

The City of Montreal, considering it might be compelled to pay to 
the French Government a tax of 23% on the total of the inheritance, or 
about $25,000.00 and close to $8,000.00 other costs, etc.—(total 
$33,000.00) accepted only the English Estate—viz.:—$90,000.00. All 
expenses paid, the City of Montreal received a sum of $72,429.19. 


It was then that, upon recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Municipal Assistance the Meurling Municipal Refuge was built for the 
homeless, at a cost of $180,200.00 in full; the City’s share was therefore 
$107,770.81 and the City also assumed the administration expenses from 
its general budget. 

The Refuge opened its doors on the 23rd of March 1914, and it has 
been in operation ever since. 

Villa Varotscha has now disappeared; a seismic disturbance damaged 
the Villa's foundations. Water penetrated underneath and, the ground 
being clayish, the Villa crumbled into the sea. 


Nothing remains either from the French succession: the notary 
(Rendu), appointed by the testator to act as executor, disappeared with 
the hoard of money, forgetting to render his accounts. 


WHO WAS GUSTAVE MEURLING? 

Of Belgian origin, some say of French nationality, he was rather 
cosmopolitan; having lived in France, in England, in the United States 
and in Canada (in Montreal about 1872 when in his forties), he roomed 
on St. Francois-Xavier street, in the building of the old parochial library, 
the property of the Sulpicians, occupied now by the ‘Transportation 
Building’; he had a financial and agency business and was apparently 
an intimate of Sir Adolphe Chapleau, whose office was situated in the 
same building. 

The pleasant recollections he had of Montreal were instrumental in 
his choice of that City as a legatee. 

He died without leaving any children, having contracted a rather 
late marriage at about 46 years with a widow of 40 by the name of Scott 
nee Elise Friensick (a German American), possessing an estate. 

Up to Gustave Meurling’s decease in 1911, there were in the name of 
= wife $60,000.00 of American stocks (Pennsylvania R.R., N.Y. C. & H. 

iver). 

She died in France in 1879, at the age of 45 years and was buried in 
Menton, where she was re-interred with her husband on the 14th of April 
1911. 


Gustave Meurling remarried in France but was divorced sometime 
after. 

He was of a towering physique, being over six feet high; he wore a 
full beard in the fashion of the late King Leopold of Belgium, whom he 
was said to resemble to a remarkable degree. Being an enthusiastic 
hunter, he owned a pack of eight hounds, which he could not keep at 
home, but entrusted to an old servant to look after. 

He was an accomplished rider. Nomadic, eccentric, and untram- 
melled he lived a roving life, even during his wife's lifetime; they had no 
home and resided always at hotels, according to their last housekeeper’s 
statement. 
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Nevertheless, he was a philanthropist to whom the homeless of 
eastern Canada are much indebted. 


COSTS. 

The capacity of the Municipal Meurling Refuge is 708 inmates and 
the actual running expenses amount to between $25,000.00 and $30,000.00 
per year. 

If the administration of this Institution costs so little it is due to 
the fact that the staff is reduced to its minimum—help being given by 
the refugees themselves. It must be borne in mind also that it does not 
matter whether there are 50 or 700 men to shelter at night, the general 
running expenses are the same, except, naturally, the food item; the 
same quantity of heating, lighting, etc., being required irrespective of 
the number of persons harboured. This explains why there is such a 
small difference in the cost of operation of said Institution in normal 
and abnormal times. 


FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES 


RELIGIOUS CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS 
IN 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An extended review of the comprehensive summary of this subject, made by Mr. Arthur Saint-Pierre 
(Professor of the University of Montreal), under retainer for the Quebec Royal Commission 
on Social Insurance, and published by La Bibliotheque Canadienne, Enrg., of Montreal. 


Mr. Saint Pierre, in this exhaustive study, has done for one aspect of 
the story of charitable effort in Canada’s oldest province what badly 
needs ‘doing’ for all Canada,—gathered together all the invaluable, 
scattered and frayed threads of individual agencies and woven a woof of 
charming colour and permanency. 

The study is presented in two major sections, Chapter I the statis- 
tical résumé, and Chapter II, a discussion on institutional care as against 
home placement forming the first section, with a valuable summary of 
individual organizations forming the second. 


The chapter dealing with the subject of institutional versus home 
care is hardly a fair discussion of the summary in that no recognized 
authority in this field, least of all this Council to which reference is 
frequently made, argues for the one method of care as diametrically 
opposed to the other but does argue for the essential harmonious co- 
ordination of the two, maintaining that no programme that denies family 
care can be complete or adequate. This Council's position has been 
repeatedly and succcinctly stated in all its official publications—care 
for any child, primarily, in his own family group, if life there can be made 
at all wholesome and safe for himself and the community: if not, removal 
to other care, and early re-establishment of care, in a private family 
home, as like what his own home should have been, as possible, since his 
life must be so lived if he is to be trained for an ultimate family life of 
his own. Institutional, custodial care of a temporary nature for the 
average case, of a permanent nature for the abnormal case, comes in all 
along the line, and no sound social worker can argue for either system 
to the utter exclusion of the other. 
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Mr. Saint Pierre is hardly justified in leaving any other impression 
as to the attitude of practically all schools of modern thought on the 
subject—a trend, incidentally reverting to the centuries old practice of 
home placement, universal in the early Christian Church. 


Nor can Mr. Saint Pierre be considered, free from criticism in 
quoting, out of context, and in his own juxtaposition from reports of 
this Council, when their original citation explicitly states different 
arguments. Nor does it seem quite fair to quote references, without 
reference to their authorship, presenting arguments with which Mr. 
Saint Pierre agrees, and to cite contrary opinions of the same authorship, 
and specifically citing the latter when he wants to criticize. Nor does it 
seem quite justified to dismiss the name of Rev. Father Bench who was 
long the director of Catholic Charities in the Archdiocese of Toronto and 
whose views on family placement disagree with Mr. Saint Pierre's exclu- 
sive institutional care tenets as “This Rev. Mr. Bench seems to be a 
priest of the diocese of Toronto but I have not been able to ascertain 
this.’ 

It is regrettable that elements, in our opinion, open to serious 
challenge on such grounds as these, should appear in a work, otherwise 
commendable and of such undoubted historical and statistical value as 
to warrant inclusion in any complete file of Canadian social work records. 


STATISTICS 

The study indicates that though social services have grown and 
extended, commensurate with changing conditions within the province 
of Quebec, yet the work of the Religious Orders has a continuous story 
of nearly two centuries of Christian charitable effort. 

The first Religious Order established in Canada, Mr. Saint Pierre 
points out was that of the “Hospitalieres de la Misericorde de Jesus,” who 
came from Dieppe in 1639 to take over the Hote Dieu at Quebec, which 
had been established by the Duchess of Aiguillon. Following rapidly, 
Jeanne Mance founded the Hotel Dieu in Montreal in 1642, and Mme. 
Dufrost de la Jemmerais, the widow of d’Youville founded in 1737, the 
Sisters of Charity or the ‘*“Soeurs Grises—Grey Nuns” known throughout 
Canada. 

Of a total population of 2,874,255 (Canada Year Book) in Quebec 
2,458,285 are Roman Catholics—relative figures making it easy to under- 
stand that 39 Religious Orders, with 145 separate undertakings are 
seeking to meet the needs of a predominantly Roman Catholic population. 
Mr. Saint Pierre points out however that in such a spirit is service 
rendered that but 10 of these agencies show a surplus of approximately 
$20,000 on annual operation while the other 29 report aggregate deficits 
of nearly $400,000.000. 


Mr. Saint Pierre draws a picture of them working, day in, day out, 
with no hope of reward other than the promise of their Divine Master 
and the sense of duty done, on behalf of the sick and fatherless, the aged, 
the child, the blind, the deaf and the foundling. Mr. Saint Pierre's 
tables indicate 5,261 members of these Orders, with combined assets 
devoted to social services of $43,340,183.00 and a material value, which 
he estimates at $9,000,000 per year in services rendered. 


A statistical table, shows these 145 agencies, with a capacity of 
30,584 beds spread over 8 major classes of services,—refuges for the 
foundling and abandoned, the feebleminded, etc.; maternity homes; 
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hospitals; hostels and orphanages; reform schools; schools for the blind 
and deaf; industrial centres, day nurseries and refuges. 


SPECIFIC ORDERS 

Taking the well known Grey Nuns, Mr. Saint Pierre points out that 
their services include practically every type of human need, extending 
even to the farthest missions of the West. One interesting item is the 
extent of their work with people in their own homes, 80 Sisters being 
engaged in sick and indigent visiting; this and their operation of free 
meals developing rapidly in certain centres, in the present depression. 

The Créche d'Youville caring for 780 babies, with daily average of 
five applications for admission, three children of legitimate and two 
of illegitimate birth—has brought its infant mortality rate down from 
82% in 1920 to 5% in 1933. The Grey Nuns have been most enterprising 
in the development of a Placement Bureau for homefinding and adoption. 


The Sisters of Providence, Mr. Saint Pierre records, maintains 106 
establishments in North America, covering almost as wide a range of 


services as the Grey Nuns. Their work for the deaf and dumb is 
particularly cited—of 1891 listed as so afflicted in the 1921 census, 447 
or 23% were under instruction in 1923-4 “almost the percentage of 
enrolment of ordinary pupils in the regular schools’. 

The Good Shepherd Sisters, a cloistered order, specialize in the care 
of delinquents of all ages and Mr. Saint Pierre records their regret that 
the short periods of time for which their wards are ordinarily placed 
with them handicaps their efforts at rehabilitation. 


They also point out the need of some parole or probation system, 
with a hostel, as its centre, through which girls, released from their care 
would be gradually re-established, under supervision, in their own com- 
munities. The psychiatric and probation services of some of the Juvenile 
Courts and of the English-speaking services are commended, en passant. 


Considerable attention is given to the work of the Misericordia 
Hospitals for the unmarried mother and her child, in which Mr. Saint 
Pierre discusses the eternally difficult problem as to whether the 
unmarried mother should retain or surrender her child. In the former 
cases, Mr. Saint Pierre points out that a consultant field service for 
guidance and help is invaluable. He links this with the needs felt by 
the Good Shepherd Sisters, and suggests that such a service might well 
be established under the Soeurs du Bon Conseil, an Order of compara- 
tively recent origin (1923) planning field service in the community as its 
major activity. 

The Brothers of St. Jean-de-Dieu, who, after working in Acadia 
from 1716 to 1745, withdrew, to return in 1927, are cited for their 
hospitalization and other work for the indigent and handicapped, 
especially children. 


The Brothers of St. Gabriel (boys’ orphanages), the St. Viateur 
Order (education of the deaf and dumb); the Hotel Dieu (Montreal), 
and other orders, less well known nationally, but all associated with 
heavy and necessary services in the Province are reviewed in detail and 
their needs summarized. 


The Report will stand as an important historical document on these 
phases of social work in the Province of Quebec in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 
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CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK 
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eh RELIGION AND MORALITY 
ge IN THE HOME 
fa i Dr. E. Lesiie PIpcEon. 

a we 


A paper read at the Bilinqual Conference in Montreal. 


The subject under consideration deals with the topic 
of Religion and Morality in the training of the child. As 
this topic has already been treated in connection with 
the home,* it will not be necessary to enter into extensive 
distinction between Religion and Morality. It would pro- 
bably be sufficient to say that Morality consists in the 
conformity of action to accepted standards. Religion may be very formally 
and incompletely defined as conformity in faith and life to what is accepted 
as the revealed will of God. One cannot but be aware of the limited 
nature of these definitions. But as the Council under whose auspices 
we are meeting is quite undenominational, we must consider Religion 
from the most general, or common standpoint. 


We shall not endeavour to draw a sharp distinction between Religion 
and Morality, because in actual practice they are very closely connected. 
There may be morality without religion, but there can scarcely be 
religion without morality. All religious denominations insist that their 
members not only accept the essentials of their faith, but live lives in 
keeping with accepted moral standards. 

Without exhausting our time and effort in determining what Religion 
and Morality are, we are specially interested in how they can be incul- 
cated in the child. Josiah Royce has left us what, to me, is one of the 
most instructive and practical definitions of personality of which I am 
aware. He says “personality is life lived according to a plan.” It 
often seems to me that because this constitutes the chief element in 
personality, to develop in the child the habit of living in accordance 
with a rationally accepted plan is the object of Religious and Moral 
education. 


As far as we are enabled to discern, we cannot see that the lower 
animals live a life directed by conscious adherence to a plan. They 
seem to live first, by instincts or race habits, and, second, by im- 
mediate response to the sensation of the moment. If they are hungry 
they look for food : if they are cold they seek shelter : if they are afraid 
they either flee from the danger or toward it, depending upon whether 
they are combative or the opposite. Then, whenever an instinct elicits 
action, a habit is started which makes it easier to repeat the action. 
Finally the habits of the individual become fixed. But we do not believe 
that they ever rise to where they can set before them a plan which is 
accepted because it interprets and expresses life, and then act in obedi- 
ence to it whether such is pleasant or painful. 

Now a child sets out upon life very much like the lower animal 
from the moral point of view, except that he has fewer race habits or 
instincts. He is to all intents and purposes a predatory little creature, 





* See article by Abbé Beaudin, in “Child and Family Welfare,’’ November 1933. 
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acting in immediate response to sense impressions. He has no capacity 
to consider other's rights or needs. He cannot sacrifice the moment 
to the hours, or make it serve a larger good. To effect this change as 
his powers develop is the main object of education. He is never educated 
or developed until he can live a life ‘according to a plan.’ Only when 
he accepts an ideal, and makes the moment serve it, has he attained 
to his possibilities as a moral being. A mature self-conscious being 
can never act from simple impulse. He always has a conception of a 
self which is not fully realized. When he desires any concrete acquisi- 
tion, he pictures himself as more fully realized by the addition of this 
object. I do not believe any one ever wills his own hurt. When 
he goes astray, it is because he has misinterpreted his own being, and 
directed it toward objects which are out of harmony with its real 
nature. It seems to me, therefore, that the main object in religious 
and moral training is to lead the individual to a proper interpretation 
and appreciation of his own inherent being. 


TRAINING THE CHILD 


Our real problem this morning is,—how can the child be trained 
to interpret his life on this higher plane? 


The first condition of religious and moral training is that the child's 
environment should embody what we wish to personalize in the child. 
During early childhood, the effective teaching of precepts is almost 
impossible. The child learns by reflex or unconscious imitation. He 
brings little into this world with him but the power to respond spon- 
taneously to the touch of his environment, and by responding, to absorb 
its principles into his own personal and mental being. Words to a child 
are merely sounds, and he learns to put meaning into them from the 
actions of those about him. If his parents and the older members of 
the family are genuinely religious and morally pure, the child's life 
acquires a momentum in a similar direction, long before he can reflect 
upon it. And, because of the limitation of the child’s mind, precepts 
or teaching will be quite ineffective, if different from or unsupported 
by the genuine experience of the older members of his family. The 
problem of the child is primarily a problem of the home. 


An investigation carried out in Britain a number of years ago 
resulted in the tabulation of these facts: Only two per cent of the 
inmates of English industrial schools were the descendants of habitual 
criminals. Twenty per cent of these inmates were without a father 
living, fourteen per cent were without a mother living, and in the case 
of inmates with both parents living, three-fourths of the homes were 
pronounced to be morally unfit for a child's proper training. 


Something can be done by Society's educational institutions to 
counteract the influence of the home, but it still remains the most effec- 
tive of all institutions for moral and religious training, as well as for 
giving the child's mind its bent in a generally intellectual direction. 


It is said that John Stuart Mill claimed that he was made a 
mathematician and a philosopher, before he could define either, by the 
conversation at his father’s table. In the words of another,—'’A man's 
language is no more the language of his people than are his ideas of 
right and wrong, his moral purposes, and religious creeds.” 
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THE COMMUNITY 


But to-day while the home is the primary influence it is not the only 
one. To an ever increasing extent, the wider life of the community is 
breaking in over the garden wall. The newspaper, the magazine, the 
pamphlet and above all the radio, are making tremendous inroads upon 
the moral and religious protection of the home. It seems to me that 
ideally human society is an unity. It seems as if the Creator did not 
intend us to be safe and happy while others are imperfect. We are our 
brother's keeper, not by fact or statute but by nature, and if we would 
reach our ideals for ourselves and our children, we must see that they 
are embodied in the lives of others. We should allow nothing to be 
embodied in public laws or institutions or customs which we do not wish 
to see re-embodied in the character of our children. On the positive 
side, everything which we desire to form an element in the moral con- 
sciousness of our children, we should embody in laws, institutions, and 
customs so that they would form soul food for each growing generation. 
If the general social atmosphere is irreligious and immoral, we can 
scarcely expect to be wholly successful in religious and moral training 
of our children. 


Two new educational instruments deserve special mention because of 
their effectiveness in moulding the ideals of the child :— 


The motion picture is probably the most effective educational con- 
trivance which has been invented. The child learns most readily through 
the eye. And when both eye and ear are called into play the most 
effective possible combination has been formed. A child will remember 
what he both sees and hears, much more readily than what he merely 
hears. Also he learns more from motion or pictures of action than 
from what is stationary. And if the action is competitive, it will be 
still more effective as his enthusiasm and admiration are awakened. 


It is also recognized that impressions which are accompanied by a 
high degree of pleasure are more readily retained. To this it may be 
added that a fact artistically expressed is a fact at its best. Add all 
these together and we get a glimpse of the educative power of the 
motion picture. Such an instrument should be under the purposeful 
control of the educational authorities of the land. To suppose that we 
can caricature the leaders of religion, and the Church, and not break 
the child's confidence in them is irrational. To picture dishonesty, or 
trickery, without giving the child mind a momentum in this direction 
is simply impossible. One of the worst influences which can bear upon 
a child is that which stores his mind with bad imagery. It tends to 
recur and weaken him in the face of temptation. Suggestion is a power- 
ful incentive to action in the life of a child, and the suggestive influence 
of the motion picture is great. 


On the other hand, recognizing the power of this device, it should 
be treated not merely from the negative side, but should be intelligently 
used as an instrument of education. 


The second device is the radio. It is simply absurd that an instru- 
ment which brings into our homes the voices of the world, should be 
uncontrolled by those who represent the higher life of Society. We 
hear a musical programme, or the announced progress of a hockey 
game, and between the items of interest are told how to make a cocktail, 
or that a certain brand of ale induces natural and refreshing sleep. 
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Such facts awaken us to the danger of permitting uncontrolled use of 
instruments which possess such unlimited power to lead the thoughts, 
and shape the ideals of our children. Just as we noted that one of the 
worst influences was the storing of the child's mind with bad imagery, 
we should also recognize that one of the best influences is to store his 
mind with good imagery and with pictures of life which are noble, true 
and pure. The demand of a modern age is to make the environment 
as a whole conducive to spiritual and moral growth. 


KNOWING THE CHILD'S MIND. 

In emphasising these general influences, | would not overlook direct 
purposeful training in both religion and morals. There are numerous 
phases of this question which would demand treatment if a complete 
statement were possible. I desire to emphasise but one. I consider 
that parents, and certainly teachers in the churches, should possess at 
least an elementary knowledge of the child mind and the methods of 
teaching which are likely to be effective. It is not necessary to do 
extensive or difficult study in order to possess a knowledge which would 
add much to the effectiveness of home and church teaching. Parents 
sin against their children and teachers against their pupils for lack of 
knowledge even when their intentions are beyond reproach. 


Certain fundamental facts should be known and observed : 


(1) It should be known that “Character is the momentum of our past,” 
and that the conscious processes of the child should be set in 
motion only in the direction which we desire to make permanent. 
We should not picture to a child what is wrong, contrast it with 
what is right, and then endeavour to give him reasons why he should 
do right instead of wrong. The negative side should be eliminated, 
and by example and suggestion we should attract him only toward 
the right. 

(2) The second demand is for perfect self-control on the part of the 
parent or teacher. Anger in the parent is instinctively caught by 
the child, and will lead to a similar reaction from him in the incidents 
of his own life. When guardians of any description manifest anger 
in correcting children, the children test action not by a law of right 
but by the temperamental moods of those over them. Guardians 
of children must be consistent. Their purpose is to train children 
to observe and reverence the authority of God, and the law of 
right. These are not changeable. Any inconsistency on the part 
of educators breaks a child's confidence in the changeless authority 
of right. It has been said by a noted philosopher that nature is 
a great teacher because she is so consistent. “If the child puts 
his hand into the fire, it burns him: it burns him once : it burns 
him twice : it burns him thrice : it burns him everytime, until he 
learns that he must not put his hand into the fire.” In a teacher 
also, the law of right should never be subject to temperamental 
moods. 


(3) My third suggestion would be to emphasise the value of story- 
telling as a means of religious and moral training. In fact story- 
telling is the chief means of teaching a child. Even if you are teach- 
ing him about God, you cannot do it by theory. You must describe 
God in action, and doing things. It is not different in moral 
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training. You cannot teach a child theoretical ethics. You can 
only show him, or tell him of, correct action. Because of this, 
stories should be carefully selected or prepared. They should 
always have a hero—whether man or beast does not matter—this 
hero should always be doing brave, noble, kind things. He should 
never be pictured as blood-thirsty or mean, or selfish. When the 
story is told do not comment upon it, or endeavour to draw lessons 
from it. Let the story be its own lesson. 


I cannot refrain from emphasising the value of a child's play as a 
religious and moral discipline. Play is not a pastime. It is the 
child's work and by it he gives momentum to his conscious life. 
Play should be directed and should cherish in the child feelings of 
goodwill, courage, and unselfish generosity. This also is based upon 
the principle that our object in training is to awaken and develop 
only those attitudes which we wish to make permanent in character. 


In Religion, in the broad sense in which we treat it, I see two 
main principles. First, a recognition of the revealed will of God as the 
law of human life. And second, the development of the individual's 
sense of values, which leads him to discern in this obedience to God, 
the true expression of his own being. The example of parents and 
neighbours, common conversation, stories told, play, school and church, 
should combine to mould the child to a willing, purposeful, and thorough- 
going devotion to the will of God. 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH SOCIAL WORK. 


(A summary of opportunities for service, issued by the Central Council for en s Church Work, 
Room 25 Church House, Westminster, London S. W. 1 


“Women’s work in the Church of England” is i subject of this 
brochure, but it is of interest, for the lay woman, far beyond the limits 
of this one faith. The report states that : “there should be a place 
in church work for the professionally trained and highly qualified woman” 
also that “those who have spent years in specialized training may 
reasonably expect that if the church accepts their services they will be 
given scope to use to the full what they have acquired and that, as 
skilled and qualified workers, they will receive recognition and remunera- 
tion not wholly out of proportion to the time and money spent in 
training and the salaries they might command in other forms of work.” 


It is pointed out that the need for the employment of women of 
intellect and with leadership powers is becoming more recognized, and 
the demand for qualified women workers increasing, but it is admitted 
that the work is still in the pioneer stage. 


The Central Council for Women's Church Work recognizes the all 
important question of training, and that “there must be some means 
of testing would-be workers, and some generally recognized certificate 
of proficiency... The Council co-operates with various training centres 
in devising suitable schemes of training, examines candidates, and issues 
a certificate. 


The types of work available to women are listed as : organizing,— 
(educational, parochial and evangelistic), moral welfare, general social 
work, club work, work overseas, and deaconess work. 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 
No. 55. The Non-Academic Child 
No. 66. Protection Against Diphtheria. 


No. 67. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
(Published in French also). (English out of print). 


No. 68. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 59. Relief and the Standard Budget. 


No. 60. Helping People in Need. 
Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use in the present unemployment situation). 


No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 


No. 62. wi - Like These” (Suggestions for the organisation of community welfare and reffel 
services), 


Supplement A—The Actual Provision of Relief. 
Supplement B—The Organisation of Special Services for Problems of a Particular Type. 
Supplement C—The Organisation of Relief Work Programmes, 

No. 63. The Visiting Housekeeper. 

No. 64. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Welfare Programme. 

No. 65. The Day Nursery in the Programme of Child Care. 

No. 66. Sample Food Budgets and reprints of the Section on Menus and Budgets. 


Reprints 
(1) Some Considerations re Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Unemployment Insurance. 
(3) Administration of Clothing Relief. 
(4) Activities of the Department of Public Welfare, Toronto. 
(5) Child Protection in England and Wales. 
Recreation Bulletins dealing with various phases of recreation are available on request. 


Charts—( Wall Size)— 
Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rura! Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 


Nos, 17a-B-Cc. Does Your City Lose It’s Babies? Statistical Report of Infant Mortality in Citfes of 
Canada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-30). 1932. 


Nos. 2, 8,11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926 1927 1928). 
*No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 6. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census), 
*No. 18, A Blot on the Map of Canada, (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘The Gay Adventurers.” Ng. 4. “*Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2, “The Protection of the Child.’”’ No.5. ‘‘Have You a Clean Billi of Health.” 


No.8. ‘‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6, ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


a eae English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Post-Natal nh and French—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal! and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 8, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, etc. (Atcost). (8) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly, 





Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, 
convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health, 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS. 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health 
and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year. 
(2) By the activities of Divisions of membership on Maternal and Child Hygiene; Child Care 
and Protection; Family Welfare; Community Organization; ety erg Services; Leisure 
Time and Educational Activities: French-Speaking Services; Officials in Public Welfare 
Administration. 
(3) By affording a connecting link between the various Federal Departments and the Council’s 
constituent bodies. 
(4) By such further developments of the general welfare program as may be recommended 
from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
2. To arrange if possible for an annual conference on welfare matters. 
3. To co-ordinate the welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 

(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Social Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Welfare 
work, upon paynient of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 

(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


1. National Organizations .. Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 

2. Provincial Organizations Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 

8. Municipal Organizations Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 

4. Individual Members Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 

In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 
registration by the Treasurer. 

Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other 
publications as may be published from time to time. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Thirteenth Year, April ist, 1933—March 3ist, 1934. 


Division 1I.—Maternal and Child Hygiene Chairman—Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto. 
- Vice-Chairman—Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria. 
“ II.—Child Care and Protection . Chairman—Mr. Robt. E. Mills, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax. 
” IlI.—Family Welfare............. Chairman—Mr. G. B. Clarke, Montreal. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
* IV.—Community Organization . Chairman—Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
V.—Delinquency Services....... . Chuirman—Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie, Man; 
Vice-Chairman—Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. 
VI.—Leisure Time and Educational 
Activities aie . Chairman—Capt. on Bowie, Montreal. 
‘ Vice-Chairman—Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
VII.—Officials in Public Welfare 
Administration . Chairman—Mr. rae . Laver, Toronto. 
’ Vice-Chairman—Mr. A . Chevalier, Montreal. 
VIII.—French-speaking Services. . -. Chairman—Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman.— Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec. 


Governors representing National Agencies in 
Membership. -Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, 
Mr. A. J. Frieman, Ottawa. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. 
Mrs. H. J. Cody, Toronto. 


Governors representing Finance and General 

Interests. .Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
Mr, John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto. 
Mr. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto. 
Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto. 
Mr. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg. 
Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. 
Mr. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. 


Honourary Counsel .......Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa. 
Judge J. P. Hyndman, Ottawa. 
Senator the Hon. Raoul Dandurand, 
Montreal, 
C. A. Seguin, K.C., M.L.A., Ottawa. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Executive Director... Miss Charlotte Whitton, M-A;: 
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